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How to dress 


MADAME WILL HAVE HER "CHAPEAU” 
...to add to her allure... her prestige. 
And the check that she uses to pay 
for her hat can add to the prestige of 
your bank. 


When your checks are printed on 
Hammermill Safety, the best-known 


name in paper is there, everytime a 
customer writes a check, to indicate 


Y — a 


how even this detail ot good banking 
service gets your careful attention. 
Hammermill Safety adds to the good 
name you try to build for your bank. 


And you take a big step towards 
preserving that good name. Hammer- 
mill Safety protects your deposits. Its 
specially sensitized surface immedi- 
ately shows the slightest attempt at 






up a bank 


alteration. Protects your good name 
as well as your money. 


Next time you order checks, have 
them printed on Hammermill Safety. 
Ask your bank stationer or check 
printer for samples of Hammermill 
Safety. It costs no more than other 
safety papers. 
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“Flowers - by-Telephone!” 





Many a good telephone idea is blooming these days 


An important part of our telephone job 
is the never-ending effort to help other 
businesses find new and profitable ways 
to use telephone service. 

One of these is sending flowers by tele- 
phone. Many florists have been doing it 
for years. The idea has come along fast 
since an expanded plan was worked out 
with retail florist trade associations and 
announced at their conventions. 


Telephone men all over the country are 
working with florists to help them share 
the advantages of Flowers-by-Telephone 
with their customers. And to see that they 
have the right kind of equipment for 


their needs, including color telephones to 
match their colorful floral displays. 


By talking directly to the out-of-town 
florist, the home-town florist can find out 
quickly just what flowers are available, 
arrange details that mean so much to the 
customer, and make sure the florist gets 
the order in time for delivery. In a two- 
way tclephone conversation there’s little 
chance of a mistake or misunderstanding. 
And rates are low! 

Flowers-by-Telephone is just one of 
many examples of the growing use of the 
telephone and its ever-increasing value in 
business and the home. 


Bell Telephone System 








“Speeds Flowers the Personal Way” 
Florist in Worcester, Mass., uses big 
window display to advertise the send- 
ing of ‘Flowers-by-Telephone.” 









From Where We Sit.... 


Honesty Is the Best Politics 


If to please the people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how can we 
afterwards defend our work? Let us raise a standard to which the wise and 


honest can repair. 


Wyronnow WILSON once said of politics that he con- 

ceived it to be “nothing more than the science 
of the ordered progress of society along the lines of 
greatest usefulness to itself.” We take that to mean 
that it is a first principle of politics that it must be 
supremely selfish—that it is the one prime purpose of 
political parties to advance their own respective in- 
terests, preferably at the expense of any opposition 
there may be. And that, beyond any peradventure of 
doubt, is the way it is. 


But, having granted that in politics as in war there 
is no place for the amenities ordinarily observed, there 
remains to be answered the question of whether the 
ends of politics are best served by honest and honorable 
means or their opposite. Our own notion about it is 
that dishonesty has been just as thoroughly discredited 
as a technique in politics as it has in every other field 
of endeavor. 

That is not to say that political skulduggery hasn’t 
won many an election. The record is all too clear that 
it has, but it is by no means equally clear that elections 
so won have brought lasting benefits to the politicians 
directly involved, or to their party and nation. The 
precise contrary must, in fact, be the truth of the matter. 

On this premise alone is based all the reason we have 
for believing that the American people possess a capac- 
ity for self-government that will assure some measure 
of permanence to our democratic institutions. For these 
institutions rest on principles that are firmly grounded 
in the proposition that it is the business of government 
to secure to the people from which it derives its powers 
their equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. It was devotion to principle that brought 
them into being, and it is only by adhering to principle 
that we will manage to provide an environment in 
which they can survive. 

If that seems a bit abstract, let’s turn for a more 
concrete concept of honesty and integrity in politics 
to one of the topmost men of that profession of any 
time, James A. Farley. In an address entitled ‘Politics 
as a Profession,’’ made before the Wharton School of 
Finance at the University of Pennsylvania in 1939, 
the then Postmaster General had this to say: ‘The 
organization of political parties, and the using of them 
to express the public will, is the work of politicians. 
It is they who must harmonize conflicting points of 
view; who must reach compromises; who must look 
always for the greatest common divisor of public 
opinion, and give the result form and substance. In 
practice this means reaching agreements on candidates, 
on policies, and on legislation which meets the needs 
of the country.” 

Mr. Farley made clear his conviction that this role 
of the politician is an honest and honorable one, and 
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—George Washington 


that many of the qualities required for success in poli- 
tics and in business are the same. ‘‘At bottom, as usual,”’ 
he said, “they turn on character. A businessman’s 
greatest asset is his reputation for keeping his en- 
gagements; and the greatest asset of a politician is 
his knowledge that his word is 100 per cent good.” 


In the remainder of his address the speaker made ap- 
propriate reference to the care that both the politician 
and the businessman must exercise in making sure 
that they make no promises that they are unable to 
keep; the importance to both of “‘the kindly quality 
of courtesy and generosity; and the fact that mod- 
eration and self-control are essential in both fields. 

“Ambition,” said Mr. Farley, ‘is to politics very 
much what the profit motive is to business. It is right 
and just that it should be so. As a legitimate profit 
ought to rest on a legitimate service rendered, an am- 
bition to rise in the public service is worthy when it 
is satisfied by the faithful performance of useful work...” 

So we have it on excellent authority that the pro- 
fession of politics is by no means devoid of ethical 
standards; that there are proprieties to be observed 
even in the winning of an election. 


No better illustration of the point under discussion 
can be found than in President Eisenhower’s veto of 
the farm bill. We are told by a few political pundits 
that it will cost him a lot of votes in the impending 
election; that it may well be the deciding factor in a 
few decisive states. However that may be, we submit 
that the Presidential veto was a powerful stroke for 
honesty in politics and an enduring democracy. 


We’re by no means persuaded, moreover, that our 
farmers are as ready as some would lead us to believe 
to trade their votes and their freedom for measures 
that can only be calculated to add to their problems. 
(An article regarding an American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion project, beginning at page 36 of this magazine, is 
offered in evidence.) 

The situation in agriculture is symbolic. It serves 
as a perfect illustration of the fact that the risks and 
rewards of our free market system come in the same 
package and are inseparable. 

For, as Somerset Maugham once observed, “If a 
nation values anything more than freedom, it will lose 
its freedom. And if it is money and comfort that it 
values more, it will lose those too.” 
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' Democracy Is Right 
Democracy, as an eternal yearn- 
"TV ing of men, is a great ethical, even 
religious conception, perhaps the 


only ethical conception of human 
society. If it does not function it 
NM > eg T ee L. Y is because the concept remains a 
concept and is not expressed in 
personal behavior or in human re- 
lations. Democracy, being the con- 
Volume LXXill cept of self-government and self- 
control, makes the highest de- 
mands of any form of society upon 
individual human beings. Since it 
is based upon a doctrine of per- 
MAY 1956 sonal rights, it implies, inexor- 
ably, a doctrine of personal obli- 
gations. It actually endows the 
Contents common man with the characteris- 
tics of the nobleman. 


Editorial..... s We all know it does not prop- 
erly function. If it did, its survival 
would not be questioned, now and 
Issues in Washington then, in everybody’s mind. I am 
in favor, once and for all, of dis- 
missing all doubts as to the va- 
Governments & Municipals. . lidity of democracy. Democracy is 
right. We are wrong. We are no 
democrats. Let us see what we 
What Are We For, And Why?...-.......eeeeee. J. H. Peters can do to make ourselves right. 
The first thing that each of us 
must do is to find out what it is 
New Home for Chase Manhattan........... ee in which he really believes. We 
must stop frantically grasping for 
extraneous  solutions—solutions 
We've Speeded Up Our Mortgage that can be promoted, advertised, 
Accounting Donald P. Frail and George W. Arbuckle sloganized and universally 
adopted. Anything that is univer- 
sally adopted thoughtlessly by 
Bankers and Brokers.........e0e0. ones aes everybody is certain to be a quack 
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{S FROM ALL OVER THE NAT 
LOOK TO HANOVER 


. «+ The Bank That Corresponds 
Exactly To Your Needs” _ 


1 Caroling 


Gd 


" “We can think of _ 
~~ no connection that we have had 
~ during the past fifty years that has been 

more highly valued. There has never been 
a time, in fair or foul weather, 
but what we could feel that if we needed a friend, 
we knew exactly where to go. The services 
you have rendered us have been 
remarkable in many ways.” 


THE HANOVER BANK : 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ASSOCIATIONS 
High Honor 


(See Cover) 

James D. Robinson, Jr., chairman 
of the board of the First National 
Bank of Atlanta, has now become the 
second Atlantan to head the unpub- 
licized but powerful Association of 
Reserve City Bankers.* The first was 
the late Robert Strickland, former 
president of the Trust Company of 
Georgia, who served in 1936-37. 

Jim Robinson succeeds Frederic A. 
Potts, president of The Philadelphia 
National Bank, whose term as ARCB 
president was one of the most success- 
ful in the association’s 44-year his- 
tory. 

As ARCB vice president for the 
1956-57 term, Wallace M. Davis, 
president of The Hibernia National 
Bank of New Orleans, succeeds Harris 
C. Kirk, executive vice president of 
San Francisco’s American Trust Co. 

Newly elected to three-year terms 
on ARCB’s 12-man board of directors 
are Marus E. Conrad, vice president 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank; Allen 
Morgan, executive vice president of 
The First National Bank of Memphis; 
Arnulf Ueland, president of Midland 
National Bank of Minneapolis; and 
John F. Watlington, Jr., president of 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. of Char- 
lotte. 

For their new president the nation’s 
bankers’ bankers turned to a man who 
in the last four years has added amaz- 
ing vitality to the oldest national bank 
in the South. 

It was in 1952 that directors of the 
First National Bank of Atlanta set 
out to find a young, aggressive banker 
to take charge, meet the stiff compe- 
tition offered by three other Atlanta 
Clearing House banks. Big (six-foot- 
three), personable Jim Robinson was 
their choice. They promised him full 
support, turned him loose to make any 
changes he might deem necessary. 

Taking his time at the outset, Jim 
Robinson ordered surveys and special 
studies of all phases of the bank’s ac- 
tivities. When the results had been 
analyzed, he moved. 


The Program. From the outside he 
brought in Edward D. Smith, a 42- 
year-old corporation lawyer, as presi- 
dent. He upped the number of officers 


*419 members from 192 banks in 50 cities. 
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from 53 to 74, including eight new 
vice presidents. He spearheaded the 
purchase of a large tract of land ad- 
jacent to the bank’s main office, and 
the opening of five new branches in 
other parts of Atlanta. 


And, perhaps most important, he 
launched a greatly enlarged business 
development program aimed at com- 
merce, industry, individuals and cor- 
respondent banks, with special em- 
phasis on attracting new industry to 
the Atlanta area. “Our community 
Atlanta and the South,” says Jim 
Robinson, “is just entering its era of 
greatest industrial development. 
Therefore, we at First National have 
prepared ourselves for the role of the 
regional bank, leading its city and its 
region to greater prosperity.” 


By last year these measures ob- 
viously were paying off: during 1955 
the bank’s resources grew by an eye- 
catching 8 per cent (to $405 million); 
and net operating earnings, continu- 
ing a steady upsurge, passed the $2 
million mark. 


Jim Robinson also is a director of 
the Georgia Marble Co., Rhodes, Inc. 
(retail stores), Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, The Atlantie Co. and the Chat- 
tahoochee Brick Co. Outside of busi- 


ROBINSON & LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT'S DANIEL J. HAUGHTON 
In the South, a new industrial era. 






ness, he is a devoted family man (the 
Robinsons have one son, two daugh- 
ters), and an enthusiastic golfer, who 
“occasionally breaks 80.”’ 


Family Tradition. When at an ear- 
ly age Jim Robinson decided on a 
financial career, it came as no surprise 
to those who knew his family. His 
grandfather, Capt. James W. Eng- 
lish, had founded the old Fourth 
National Bank in Atlanta, which 
through a series of mergers later be- 
came part of the present First Na- 
tional. His father, the late James D. 
Robinson, Sr., was a vice president of 
Fourth National, later served as 
president of First National from 1938 
until he became inactive in 1943.* 


Following graduation from the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration in 1927, Jim Robinson 
entered the securities business. Two 
years later he joined the Trust Com- 
pany of Georgia, and in 1934 became 
a vice president in charge of the bank’s 
investment division. (By that time 
the Trust Company had been sepa- 
rated from First National and re- 
established as a state bank. This, in- 
terestingly, put Jim Robinson in com- 
petition with his father.) 


He was elected a director of the 


“Despite the Robinson family’s long association 
with First National and its predecessors, the family 
today holds a relatively small stock interest. 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1956 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . 

U. S. Government Obligations 

State, Municipal and Other Securities 
Mortgages. . . « « 

RS Bee a oe 

Accrued Interest Receivable 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . 
Banking Houses . 

Other Assets . . . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits ... « 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Reserve for Taxes . . 
Other Liabilities . 
Acceptances Outstanding 

Less: In Portfolio . . 
General Reserve for Securities 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . 


(12,000,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 


$104,976,894 
10,471,002 


: ~ * 


$150,000,000 


Surplus . . . . « -« 


. 300,000,000 
Undivided Profits. . . . 


78,734,422 


$1,531,623,529 
1,136,238,884 
510,504,955 
178,223,473 
3,537,004,045 
19,205,322 
89,096,737 
43,953,292 
18,734,761 


$7,064,584,998 


$6,338,642,554 
10,784,930 
32,556,147 - 
51,568,757 


94,505,892 
7,792,296 


__ 528,734,422 
$7,064,584,998 


Of the above assets $581,320,256 are pledged to secure public deposits and for 
other purposes, and certain of the deposits are preferred as provided by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Trust Company in 1940, president of 
the Trust Company of Georgia Asso- 
ciates in 1948 and chairman of the 
Trust Company’s executive committee 
in 1949, a post he held until he moved 
to First National in 1952. 

Now, at the age of 51, Jim Robin- 
son has received one of the highest 
honors that can come to a banker: 
the presidency of the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers. Characteris- 
tically, he plans to be a working 
president. 


MBA Nominee 


John F. Austin, Jr., president of 
T. J. Bettes Co. of Houston, will be the 
next president (1956-57 term) of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America as the result of his nomination 
last month by the association’s nomi- 
nating committee. He will succeed 
Lindell Peterson, president of the Chi- 
cago Mortgage Investment Co. 


Nominated for vice president for 
1956-57 was John C. Hall, president 
of Cobbs, Allen & Hall Mortgage Co., 
Inc., of Birmingham. Though MBA’s 
annual convention is not slated until 
October (in Chicago), official nomi- 
nation is tantamount to election. 

John Austin began his banking ca- 
reer with the First State Bank of 
Frankston, Texas. He later became a 
state bank examiner in Texas, then 
served as senior bank examiner for 
the Federal Reserve Bank in Dallas. 
In 1942, he was named cashier of the 
South Texas National Bank in Hous- 
ton and a year later was elected a vice 
president. Following a wartime hitch 
in the Navy, he joined T. J. Bettes 
Co. as executive vice president and 
after the death of Mr. Bettes was 
named president. 

The 48-year-old nominee for the 
MBA presidency also is president of 
the Texas Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation and a director of the First 
City National Bank of Houston (see 
below), Harrisburg National Bank of 
Houston and First State Bank of 
Frankston. 


BANK EARNINGS 
Best Ever 


For most of the nation’s large and 
medium-large banks the first quarter 
of 1956 was the best ever from an 
operating earnings standpoint. NOE 
of 15 such banks (see table) averaged 
a cool 17 per cent higher than in the 
first three months of 1955. 
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Mainly responsible for increased 
operating earnings were, of course, 
higher interest rates and a greater 
volume of loans, particularly commer- 
cial and industrial loans (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, April 15). A larger volume 
of trust and foreign business, which 
resulted in improved commission and 
fee income, was a factor, too. 

As a result of sharp cutbacks in se- 
curity holdings, most banks reported 
a somewhat lower interest-and-divi- 
dend income on securities than a year 
earlier. Many banks again showed 
losses on security transactions, though 
there was considerable variation from 
bank to bank. 


Despite the generally excellent earn- 
ings picture, bank stocks as a group 
continued to lag behind the general 
market. Bank stocks, as measured by 
Merrill Lynch’s index, rose less than 
1 per cent during the first quarter, 
while Big Board stocks, as measured 
by SEC’s index, climbed more than 
6 per cent. 


INNOVATIONS 


Guaranty’s Version 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
last month offered industry a new 
plan for the investment of pension 
and profit sharing funds. The plan 
features two commingled, tax-exempt 





trust funds, one invested in common 
stocks, the other in bonds and other 
investments. 


Guaranty’s two-fund arrangement 
differs from a number of similar plans 
in that it does not freeze all partici- 
pating trusts in the same diversifi- 
cation pattern; i.e., it is possible to 
vary the percentage of each partici- 
pating trust invested in each of the 
two commingled funds. 


BANKERS & BROKERS 

Merged Team 

The First National and City Na- 
tional banks of fast-growing Houston 
opened for business last month as one 
institution—the First City National 
Bank of Houston (BANKERS MONTH- 
LY, February). Heading the merged 
bank, now the third largest in the 
South (resources: $650-million-plus), 
was one of the top banking teams in 
the nation. The team: 
@ Judge James A. Elkins, 76, senior 
chairman of the board. 
@ William Alexander Kirkland, 58, 
chairman of the board. 
@ James A. Elkins, Jr., 37, president. 
@ Preston Perkins Butler, 64, S. Mar- 
cus Greer, 56, and J. W. Keeland, 
vice chairmen of the board. 
@ Francis Marion Law, 78, consulta- 
tion chairman. 





FIRST QUARTER NET OPERATING EARNINGS 


(Adjusted) 
In Millions Per Share 
1956 1955 1956 1955 

Bankers Trust Company.......... $4.8 $4.7 $1.20 $1.18 
Bank of New York............... 8 6 5.31 4.05 
Central National Bank 

OF GIOWOMNE,.. bw. ice... a .6 .80 .64 
Chase Manhattan Bank.......... 10.9 10.6 91 .88 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank .. . 4.7 4.0 .89 75 
First National Bank of Boston 

& Old Colony Trust Company .. 4.1 3.3 1.47 1.18 
First National City Bank of NY 

& City Bank Farmers Trust Co... 12.3 9.1* 1.23 -91* 
Franklin (Square) National Bank. 1.3 1.0 71 .52 
Guaranty Trust Company......... 6.7 5.6 1.34 1.12 
Irving Trust Company............ 2.9 2.4 .57 47 
Manufacturers Trust Company... . 4.2 3.9 .84 78 
Marine Midland Trust Company .. 9 7 .88 70 
J. P. Morgan & Company........ 17 1.5 5.72 5.01 
National Bank of Detroit.......... 3.4 2.8 1.29 1.06 
New York Trust Company........ 1.8 1.4 1.27 1.16 


*includes the former National City Bank only, as the merger with the First National 
Bank did not become effective until March 30, 1955. 
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Statement of Condition 
March 31, 1956 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 214,563,515.43 Deposits $1,369,838,335.45 
U. S. Government Obligations 381,464,894.19 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 74,653,879.44 
‘ .eC iti ? 
Other Bonds and Securities 25,861,018.50 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 11,322,456.77 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank _ 2,400,000.00 Other Liabiliti a 
Loans and Discounts 771,452,766.51 c pe pe oes diced 
Bank Premises and Equipment 13,378,736.29 apital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock $27,812,500.00 
Customers’ Liability under Acceptances —2,871,894.75 (310 ae per -xeiee) 
° ? 7 

Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus : 92,187,500.00 

Other Assets 15,164,063.59 Undivided Profits 21,631,197.18 101,631,197.18 


Acceptances Outstanding 3,007,616.20 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 12,101,342.41 


Total Resources $1,501,810,769.70 Total Liabilities $1,501,810,769.70 


United States Government and other securities carried at $174,269,696.51 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 


Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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@ M. D. Jenkins, 58, and W. C. Me- 
nasco, executive vice presidents. 


@ Albert E. Cleere, 51, Thomas W. 
Gregory, Jr., 59, Frank C. Guthrie, 
46, Henry Oliver, 50, and David Ma- 
hood, senior vice presidents; George L. 
Nye, senior vice president and mana- 
ger of the oil and gas division (the 
bank’s largest division). 


The City National Side. James El- 
kins, Sr., a practicing lawyer and a 
former county judge, early recognized 
Houston’s tremendous potential for 
economic expansion. His faith in the 
future growth of the Texas Gulf Coast 
area culminated in the founding in 
1924 of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
Houston, forerunner of City National. 


Judge Elkins became the bank’s first 
president, served in that capacity 
continuously until January 1950, when 
he stepped up to chairman of the 
board. 


A man of wide business interests, he 
is at present senior chairman of the 
new First City National; a partner in 
the law firm of Vinson, Elkins, Weems 
& Searls; and a director of Pure Oil 
Co., Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, 
American General Investment Corp., 
Harrisburg National Bank, R. G. Le 
Tourneau, Inc., Longhorn Portland 
Cement and other corporations. 


Succeeding Judge Elkins as presi- 
dent of City National in 1950 was his 
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FIRST CITY NATIONAL'S W. A. KIRKLAND, JUDGE J. A. ELKINS, JAMES A. ELKINS, JR. 
In the fast-growing Southwest, a new financial giant. 


son, James, Jr., then only 31 years of 
age. Despite his youth the latter al- 
ready was well grounded in the funda- 
mentals of finance, having behind him 
17 years of experience in the bank, 
the last eight of which were on a full- 
time basis. During this period, he 
had worked in nearly every depart- 
ment in the bank, learned quickly; 
he had been elected an assistant vice 
president in 1942, a vice president in 
1943. 

During the six years James Elkins, 
Jr., was president of City National, 
the bank’s resources more than 
doubled. 

J. W. Keeland was one of Judge 
Elkins’ original associates in the or- 
ganization of the old Guaranty Trust 
Co. of Houston. He served as a vice 
president of that institution; of its 
successor, City Bank & Trust Co.; 
and, after the bank obtained a na- 
tional charter in 1934, of City Na- 
tional. He was named executive vice 
president of City National in 1941, 
vice chairman of the board in 1949. 

S. Marcus Greer was first associated 
with City National from 1935 to 1943 
as a vice president and a director. 
Then came an eight year hitch with 
Mercantile National Bank at Dallas, 
following which he rejoined City Na- 
tional as a vice chairman of the board 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 










At present, Marcus Greer also is a 
director of the Terrell (Texas) State 
Bank, the Jefferson Standard Life 
Insurance Co. (Greensboro, N. C.) 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las—Houston Branch. 


The First National Side. Francis 
Marion Law, one of the all-time 
greats of Texas banking and a former 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, served as president of 
First National from 1930 to 1945. 
In the latter year he was succeeded by 
Perkins Butler, a former lumber and 
shipping executive. 

Mr. Butler gained his first banking 
experience with the American Na- 
tional Bank in Beaumont, of which he 
was executive vice president and then 
president. In 1944, he joined First Na- 
tional Bank in Houston as a director 
and executive vice president. A year 
later he was elected president, a post 
he held until January 1955, when he 
moved up to chairman of the board. 


As president he in turn was suc- 
ceeded by William Kirkland, a vete- 
ran of 35 years with the bank. Mr. 
Kirkland had been elected an assist- 
ant cashier in 1923, an assistant vice 
president in 1928, a vice president in 
1929, executive vice president in 1945 
(after a wartime hitch in the Navy). 


His present directorates include, in 
addition to First City National, Peden 
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You'll get quick agreement around the table on this! 


CERTAINLY, one of the most important 
decisions in any bank's modernization 


program is the bank vault door. Yet it’s 
probably the easiest on which to reach 
agreement. 


For one bank vault door has become vir- 
tually the symbol of the modern banking 
office to customers as well as bankers. 


It is, of course, the Mosler Century Vault 
Door, which was developed a little over 
two years ago by Mosler engineers and 
Henry Dreyfuss. Since then it has been 
the almost instinctive choice of the most 
forward-looking bank officials and archi- 


tects in America, and has inspired many to 
choose as its location the most conspicuous 
place in the bank. For no other vault door 
made combines so uniquely a look of start- 
ling modern magnificence . . . with a look 
of traditional security so impressive to cus- 
tomers. 


And, of course, no other vault door is a 
Mosler . . . the most famous and respected 
name in bank equipment for over a century 


Would you like more information about this 
famous vault door? Write or wire The 
Mosler Safe Company, Dept. BM-34, 320 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


IF IT'S MOSLER ...1T'S SAFE 


- Mosler Safe “7 


Vorld’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults 


NOTE The distinguished modern day gate inside 
the Century Vault Door, and how impressively 
the great bolts and intricate time-locks are 
shown. A wide diversity of distinctive archi- 


traves is available, to fit into your plans or those 
of your architect. 
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Iron & Steel Co., Houston Packing 
Co. and the Port City State Bank. 

William Kirkland, like other First 
City National executives, sees an ex- 
tremely bright future for the consoli- 
dated bank. Says he: 

“Houston has for a long time been 
in urgent need of a large bank com- 
parable in size to the city’s growth 
and capable of meeting the competi- 
tion of banks in other large cities in 
the South and Southwest. Integration 
of the very capable staffs of our two 
institutions into one well-rounded 
team will enable us to keep step with 
this expanding need and yet maintain 
that close personal touch with indi- 
vidual and corporate customers which 
has characterized the services of our 
separate units. 


“There is no doubt that the consoli- 
dation of these two strong banks will 
be good for the stockholders of both 
and good for the city.” 


After a Job Well Done 


Allan Sproul, 60, resigned this 
month as president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, effective 
June 30. Named to succeed him is 
Alfred Hayes, 45, vice president in 
charge of the foreign operations of 
The New York Trust Co. 


Unquestionably one of the strong- 
est men in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, Allan Sproul has served as presi- 
dent of the bank and also as vice 
chairman of the powerful Federal 
Open Market Committee for 15 years. 
In the latter connection, he has some- 
times differed with the majority of the 
committee over open market tech- 
niques (e.g., over the committee’s 
present “bills only” policy, which he 
feels unnecessarily limits the Fed’s ef- 
fectiveness). 


Said Jay E. Crane, board chairman 
of the bank and vice president of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), in an- 
nouncing the resignation: ‘‘Allan 
Sproul’s wisdom and courage have 
been one of the greatest strengths of 
the Federal Reserve System, es- 
pecially during the critical war and 
postwar periods of the past 15 years.” 


Alfred Hayes, who will. move into 
the presidency of the bank August 1, 
launched his financial career in 1933 
in the investment department of City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co., from whence 
he transferred to the bond department 
of the affiliated National City Bank 
(now The First National City Bank). 
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EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENTS JENKINS & MENASCO 
Integration & expansion. 


In 1942, he joined The New York 
Trust Co. as an assistant secretary in 
the investment department. Return- 
ing to the bank in 1946 after navy 
service during the war, he was pro- 
moted to assistant vice president and 
the next year joined the bank’s foreign 
division. In 1949, he was elected a vice 
president and placed in charge of the 
foreign division. 


Big Board Top 

James Crane Kellogg III, 40, senior 
partner in Spear, Leeds & Kellogg, 
stock specialists, last month was 
nominated as chairman of the board 


OIL IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
“No basic impairment.” 


of governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Virtually certain to be 
elected this month, he will succeed 
Harold W. Scott, 51, exchange chair- 
man since 1954. 


Jim Kellogg got his start in the se- 
curities business in 1935 as a tele- 
phone clerk on the trading floor. A 
year later he became the youngest 
(21) member of the exchange. He 
joined the odd-lot firm of Carlisle, 
Mellick & Co. (now Carlisle & Jacque- 
lin), moved in 1945 to Spear & Leeds. 
He has been a governor of the ex- 
change since 1950, vice chairman since 
1954. 


INDUSTRY ANALYSES 
A Threat to Oil? 


The investment research depart- 
ment of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co. last month handed a special report 
to the trust committee of the bank’s 
board of directors. Subject of the re- 
port: ‘‘Violence in the Middle East: 
A Threat to Oil?’ The reason for 
Fidelity-Philadelphia’s concern was 
obvious: it has $115 million invested 
in the common stock of the five Ameri- 
can oil companies with major Middle 
East operations. 

The research department made no 
attempt to weigh the merits of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute, nor did it specu- 
late on the likelihood of open war. 
Rather, it assumed the worst, analyzed 
what that might mean to oil in the 
Persian Gulf area. 


Summed up its report; “If there is 










full-scale Arab-Israeli war no oil pro- 
duction and no important refinery 
would be militarily affected. At worst, 
a pipeline might be cut but the oil it 
now carries would be rerouted by 
tanker. 

‘‘Whether or not this war occurs, 
Arab nationalism, abetted by height- 
ened Communist activity, is increas- 
ing. It is conceivable that at the worst 
the growing hostility to the West could 
lead to a shutdown of production in 
one of the Arab countries as a show of 
‘independence.’ Because oil revenue 
is vital to the country and its rulers 
such a shutdown could be far more 
painful to the country than to the oil 
companies with their world-wide re- 
sources. Replacement of this oil would 
require stepping up _ production 
throughout the world and would 
probably 'ead to higher prices. 

‘“‘Neither of these darkest possi- 
bilities would seriously affect the earn- 
ings of the oil companies. 

“We have no doubt that these 
events would make alarming head- 
lines which might easily produce a 
temporarily unfavorable stock market 
reaction. Nevertheless, we see no ba- 
sic impairment of the favorable long- 
term prospects for the international 
oil companies in which our investment 
is substantial.” 


Atom Outlook 


By 1980 nuclear power plants will 
account for about 20 per cent of all 
installed electricity generating capaci- 
ty, represent a cumulative investment 
of $25 billion. To achieve that growth 
rate, research and development spend- 
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ing on reactor work should hit $500 
million annually by about 1965. So 
says a report prepared for The First 
National City Bank of New York last 
month by Arthur D. Little, Inc., the 
bank’s consultant in the atomic energy 
field. 

However, says the report, “it can- 
not be emphasized too strongly that 
nuclear power will be a partner of con- 
ventional fuels, rather than a com- 
petitor, in meeting the rapidly rising 
per capita power demands of the 
world. There is every reason to be- 
lieve, for instance, that no important 
phase of the oil business will be ad- 
versely affected in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.” 


Besides promising an adequate ener- 
gy reserve over the next few centuries, 
says the report, nuclear power may 
also bring about changes in industry 
location and labor markets on a glo- 
bal scale. It may make available ade- 
*quate and economic power in isolated 
regions where heat and electricity 
have not hitherto been available be- 
cause of high transportation costs of 
conventional fuels. As an example, 
“one can envisage integrated mining, 
refining and smelting operations for 
metals at the minehead itself, from 
which we now have to transport un- 
treated ore hundreds or thousands of 
miles to areas with cheap electricity 
for processing.” 


BANKING FIGURES 
Loan Surge 
Consolidated resources, loans, de- 


posits and capital funds of U.S. banks 
were at new all time highs going into 
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1956 (see table). So reports the first 
1956 edition of the Rand McNally In- 
ternational Bankers Directory, issued 
last month. 

Resources were up $17.9 billion from 
a year earlier to a whopping $252 bil- 
lion. On the liability side, deposits in- 
creased by $16.1 billion, capital funds 
by $1.3 billion. 

On the asset side, loans were up a 
thumping $17.9 billion, thereby ac- 
counting for the entire rise in total re- 
sources. Holdings of municipal and 
corporate securities increased by $0.7 
billion, cash and other resources by 
$5.2 billion; but this was exactly off- 
set by a $5.9 billion reduction in hold- 
ings of U.S. Government securities. 

At year’s end, reports the new 
“Blue Book” (the 160th edition since 
1872), there were 14,345 banks and 
7,508 branches in the U.S., Alaska 
and Hawaii. That’s 116 fewer banks 
than a year earlier, but 701 more 
branches. 


CAPITAL ADDITIONS 
Offers to Stockholders 


The nation’s banks continue to bol- 
ster their capital structures via the 
sale of new shares. Bank offerings to 
stockholders completed last month 
include 1.6 million additional shares 
of Bank of America at $35 a share 
(underwriter managers: Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.); and 
20,000 new shares of The Waterbury 
(Conn.) National Bank at $30 (R. L. 
Day & Co.). 

Among the rights offerings in prog- 
ress at month’s end were 100,000 ad- 
ditional shares of Wells Fargo Bank 







Dollars in Billions 


Und. 

Number of Profits, U. S. Govt. Other Loans and 
Year Banks Branches Capital Surplus Reserves Deposits Resources Securities Securities Discounts 
1955 14,345 7,508 $5.0 $10.0 $4.8 $229.2 $252.0 $72.1 $21.2 $104.7 
1954 14,461 6,807 4.5 9.3 4.7 213.1 234.1 78.0 20.5 86.8 
1953 14,601 6,323 4.2. 8.5 4.4 203.0 222.2 73.1 18.2 81.5 
1952 14,672 5,909 4.0 8.2 4.1 198.1 216.5 73.3 17.2 76.7 
1951 14,731 5,582 3.8 7.6 4.0 188.2 205.4 71.8 15.9 68.8 
1950 14,754 5,224 3.7 7.2 3.7 177.4 193.6 73.3 14.8 61.3 
1949 14,803 4,943 3.5 6.7 3.3 166.1 181.0 78.9 12.6 50.3 
1948 14,812 4,712 3.4 6.3 3.2 162.9 177.1 74.6 11.3 48.9 
1947 14,847 4,497 3.4 6.0 2.9 163.5 176.9 81.6 10.6 43.7 
1946 14,845 4,308 3.3 5.7 2.7 157.8 170.5 87.1 9.5 36.2 
1945 14,808 4,207 3.2 5.3 2.4 167.3 179.1 101.9 8.7 30.7 
1940 15,167 3,802 3.1 3.8 1.6 76.7 85.6 21.1 9.5 24.0 
1935 15,957 3,287 3.5 3.2 1.2 56.0 64.7 15.4 10.2 20.7 


Source: Rand McNally International Bankers Directory. 
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RUDOLF SMUTNY 
Prosperity & the price of money. 


on a 1-for-414 basis at $75 a share 
(Dean Witter & Co.; Blyth & Co.; 
The First Boston Corp.); 150,000 ad- 
ditional shares of The Fort Worth 
National Bank on a 1-for-424 basis 
at $22.50 (Dallas Union Securities 
Co.; First Southwest Co.); and 43,200 
additional shares of The First Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Bank of San 
Diego on a 1-for-5 basis at $31 (Dean 
Witter & Co.; Blyth & Co.; William 
R. Staats & Co.; Dewar & Co.). 


Slated for the near future is a 
rights offering of 202,800 new shares 
of The First Pennsylvania. Banking 
.& Trust Co. on a 1-for-10 basis'(Drexel 
& Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane; Smith, Barney & Co.). 






OPINIONS 
What They Are Saying 


@ Rudolf Smutny, senior partner in 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, before the 
P a ci fi c Northwest Conference on 
Banking: 

“T believe we are in an era of long- 
term economic expansion, if popular 
optimism and business confidence 
can be maintained. Tightening money 
rates may have insured us against 
inflationary excesses. The firming of 
rates, if this thesis is correct, won’t 
of itself stop the expansion. 

“Prosperity, it is evident, depends 
not so much on minor changes in the 
price of money, as on effective de- 
mand for goods and services and on 
popular confidence in the future. I 
would not be surprised if, confidence 
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Sure, welll lend a hand... 


We’ve been helping customers establish themselves in 


business in Utah and the Intermountain West 


since 1909. Just say the word and our banking 





facilities are at your disposal. 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 







Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 













of the services 

you want... through 
First National City’s 
correspondent services 


BANK EDITORS George B. 
Roberts and Norris O. John- 
son, Vice-Presidents, and Alan 
H. Temple, Executive Vice 
President, plan issue of First 
National City Bank Monthly 
Letter on Business and Eco- 
nomic Conditions. In addition 
to this Monthly Letter (read 
by 250,000 leaders of finance, 
government, industry and 
education), these officers head 
the Bank’s Economics De- 
——_ whose research is 

elpful to bankers making 
long range plans. 











































Want credit information fast? First National City maintains 450,000 
active credit files—one of the world’s largest sources of credit data. 


Want overseas banking service? We have 66 overseas branches, offices 
and affiliates—more than all other U.S. banks combined 


Need bond portfolio management? The same seasoned staff that super- 
vises our own portfolio is available to serve our correspondents. 


Special industry information? Personnel assistance? Advice on operating 
problems? Name any phase of correspondent service—you'll find it at 
First National City, and always with important plus features. That’s 
why more and more banks are naming First National City their New 
York correspondent. How may we serve you? 





First National City has become 
the first bank in the world to apply 
the Burroughs Electronic Digital 
Computer to bank accounting pro- 
cedures—an example of our pio- 
neering in the field of automation. 
Experiences and findings of our 
specialists in bank automation are 
available to our correspondents. 













The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
maa Tans 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


66 Overseas Branches, Offices, and Affiliates * 74 Offices in Greater New York 


Around-the-clock Transit Service « Collections e« Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis + Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds + Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service + World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Offices Coverage 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


















in the future persisting, the price of 
money gradually continues to ad- 
vance. As a matter of fact, such an 
advance might be one way of helping 
to stimulate voluntary savings, and 
so aid in bringing about a balance in 
the demand-supply equation for long- 
term funds.” : 


@M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., bank 
stock specialists, in an analysis of the 
growth and distribution of bank de- 
posits: 

“Because of their size and prom- 
inence, the financial position of the 
commercial bank in New York City 
influences money market conditions 
throughout the nation. Today, how- 
ever, their historical function as ‘cen- 
tral reserve city banks’ is of much 
| less importance, since now the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks hold most of the 
cash reserves of the banking system. 
Moreover, the bulk of the country’s 
| inter-bank deposits is no longer with 
the New York City Banks.* 


“In view of the new conditions, 
banking observers wonder whether a 
useful purpose is served by the higher 
cash reserves required of these strong- 
ly capitalized banks. For the New 
York and Chicago banks, the 2 per 
cent disparity over the Reserve city 
group means that an additional por- 
| tion of their assets (about $415 and 
$110 million, respectively) continues 
immobilized in the form of cash held 
at the Federal Reserve Banks. 
































































“Enactment of a modern and uni- 
form system of reserve requirements 
appears overdue.”’ 


@ Dr. Marcus Nadler, consulting econ- 
omist to The Hanover Bank, on the 
outlook for commercial and industrial 
loans: 


‘‘The demand for commercial loans, 
once the anticipated rolling readjust- 
ment is passed, will continue to be 
substantial and the ratio of loans to 
total assets of the commercial banks 
will increase. Chief reasons for this 
conclusion are: 





“1) The economy of the United 
States is growing rapidly. Not only 
is the population and its standard of 
living rising but also productivity and 
productive capacity are mounting. 
| This forecasts a higher level of busi- 
ness activity than ever prevailed in 
the past. 
















*At last report, New York's central reserve 
city members held 27.2 per cent of the 
domestic bank balances held by all mem- 









ber banks. 
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KEITH FUNSTON 
Credit in the marketplace. 







“2) Commodity prices,on the whole, 
are likely to move upward. A greater 
volume of business at higher prices 
requires larger working capital. While 
some corporations will obtain addi- 
tional working capital from internal 
sources, from private placements, or 
from public sale of securities, a large 
number of business concerns will be 
forced to have more recourse to the 
banks. 


“*3) There is a possibility that many 
corporations will endeavor to elimi- 
nate seasonal peaks and slacks in 
production in order to maintain em- 
ployment as high as possible. This 
may mean either carrying larger in- 
ventories or larger accounts receivable 
for their customers, or both.” 


@ Keith Funston, president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, in his annual 
report to member firms: 


“During 1955 the Federal Reserve 
Board increased initial margin re- 
quirements twice to the present level 
of 70 per cent. It became clear during 
the year that there was considerable 
misunderstanding among government 
officials and the public about the vital 
role of securities industry credit in 
our economy. It should be made clear 
than an excessively high level of ini- 
tial margin requirements, at a time 
when there is only a modest amount 
of credit employed by the securities 
industry, can be harmful to the na- 
tion’s entire economy by adversely 
affecting the liquidity of our market- 
place.” 
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appreciate the 


Safe, spendable National City Bank Travelers ‘Checks, instantly recog- 
nized everywhere, can buy goods and services just like cash. But unlike 
the risk of cash, they are refunded in full if lost or stolen. They’re spend- 
able currency at hotels, motels, transportation offices, restaurants, service 
stations, stores—here and abroad. 


More and more do banks appreciate the advantage of selling NCB Travel- 
ers Checks—they keep the entire selling commission of % of 1%. Heavy 
world-wide trade and consumer advertising and promotion create a strong 
market for NCB Travelers Checks, famous for over half a century. All 
NCB Travelers Checks advertisements direct readers to buy at banks. We 
supply extensive merchandising aids free of charge, including a complete 
kit, tailor-made for your ready use. 


WHEN YOU SELL your cus- 
tomers NCB Travelers Checks, 
you’re offering them a real 
travel service that lets them 
relax and enjoy a carefree 
trip. NCB Travelers Checks 
protect the funds they take 
with theni just as your safe 
deposit vaults protect their 
valuables back home. 


The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BAAK 


of New York 


REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 


© Safe —fully refunded if lost or stolen 


© Inexpensive insurance for travel funds —cost only 75¢ per $100 


© You keep the entire selling commission —% of 1% 


© NCB Travelers Checks have been sold for over half a century 


© Customers are directed to Buy at Banks 


of your customers 


convenience of NCB 
Travelers Checks 





AND EVEN MORE do 
they appreciate the fact 
that these checks are uni- 
versally accepted wher- 
ever they go. It’s a fine 
thing to give them this 
protection in advance. 






























Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition April 10, 1956 


Board of Directors 


Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


CuesseER M. CAMPBELL 
President, 

Tribune Company 

J. D. FarrincTon 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad Company 
MARSHALL FIELD, Jr. 
Editor and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 

James B. ForGan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
Watter M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 
Henry P. Isham 
President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 

James S. KNowLson 
Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. Livincston 
President 

Hucuston M. McBain 
Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field 4 Company 
BenTLeEY G. McCLoup 
Banker 


Harry C. Murpuy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 


Louis B. NEUMILLER 


Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


James F. Oates, JR. 


Chairman, The leoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 


WILLIAM Woop PRINCE 


President, Union Stock Yard 
and Transit Company of Chicago 


GiLBerT H. ScriBNer 
Winston 4 Company 


R. Douctas Stuart 
Director, 
Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WarE 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


C. J. WHIPPLE 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett. Co. 


Joun P. WiLson 
Wilson 4 Mcllvaine 


Rosert E. WILSON 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


Rosert E. Woop 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ; 
United States Government Obligations ; 
Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts : 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptences 
Interest Earned, not Collected 
Other Assets 


$ 572,877,635.90 
720,918, 982.85 
165, 288,921.20 
1,357, 925,517.68 
1,406,636. 71 
6,300, 000.00 
2,412, 427.63 
7,488, 738.36 
1,012, 187.24 


$2,835,631,047.57 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . 


Surplus. 

Undivided Profits ; 

Discount Collected, but not Earned 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 
Reserve fér Taxes, etc. 

Bills Payable , ; 
Liability Account of Acceptances 
Time Deposits . 


$ 100,000,000.00 

110,000, 000.00 

9,151,143.10 

3, 798, 923.70 

2,000, 000.00 

31,919, 023.57 

123, 000, 000.00 

i 5 ‘ : 2,445,625.63 
$ 526,848,978.18 

Demand Deposits. 1,748,307, 566.85 

Deposits of Public Guide 178, 148,903.82 


2,453, 305, 448.85 
Liabilities other than those above stated 


10,882.72 


*  anecenimanpsimietpallanmepeetaie 
$2, 835,631, 047.57 


United States Government obligations carried at $346,773,750.28 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Building with Chicago since 1863 
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Odds continue to favor some kind of bank merger legislation this year. Big 
questions are: What form will it take? Which agency will be charged with its 
enforcement. 

The House—passed Celler bill would amend the Clayton act to cover bank mergers 
accomplished by the acquisition of assets (as distinct from the acquisition of 
stock, which already is covered under the act). The Justice Department would then 
have the say-so over prospective bank mergers. 

Other proposals would do the job via amendments to existing banking statutes, 
and vest the enforcement authority solely in the bank supervisory authorities. 
This is the alternative favored by ABA, although the association feels that any 
new legislation in this field is unnecessary. 













A_bill proposed by President Eisenhower would require that the Justice Dept. 
and FTC be given 90 days advance notice of any merger or acquisition involving 
corporations (including banks) with combined assets of $10 million or more. This 
bill was OK’d by the House Judiciary Comm. in March and then tentatively slated 
for House floor consideration during the week of April 16-21. But the bill was 
delayed, and as of this writing no new date has been set. 









To the surprise of many last month, Congress suddenly passed a bank holding 
company bill—complete with the controversial Douglas amendment, which bars bank 
holding companies from acquiring assets of any additional bank located in another 
state unless such acquisition is specifically authorized by statute of that state. 
An amendment to include "one—bank" holding companies under the provisions of the bill 
was rejected. 



















In other legislative developments: 
*Congress passed and President Eisenhower signed into law the bill to ease 
the residential requirements for directors of national banks. 


*Congress passed and the President signed the bill to permit the Comptroller 
to waive one bank examination every two years. 


*The House passed the bill to extend for two more years the authority of 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obligations directly from the Treasury. 











A group of eight banks headed by The First National City Bank of N.Y. has 
agreed to make loans of $30 million to the Central Bank of Chile. The money will 
“orm part of a credit of $75 million that will enable Chile to set up a monetary 
fund in connection with plans to establish free trading in foreign exchange. The 
International Monetary Fund is providing $35 million of the credit, and the U.S. 
Treasury $10 million....The Fed has adopted a technical amendment to its Regulation 
T that changes the maximum period allowed for a broker to obtain margin in a margin 
account from three full business days to four. 
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Gordon Smyth is an investment specialist with The 
Philadelphia National. Much of his work involves 
investments which our correspondents hold in their 
portfolios and have asked us to analyze. 


That’s a big job—and, to Gordon. Smyth, a fas- 
cinating one. Has been ever since he graduated, 
Phi Beta Kappa, from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and embarked on his analytical career. 


Today Gordon Smyth and his fellow PNB invest- 
ment specialists make up an unusual department, 
applying ‘“‘big city” resources and facilities to the 
specialized investment problems of the country 
banker. No “formula men,” Gordon Smyth and 
his colleagues know that the only sound analysis 
is individual analysis, closely related to a corre- 
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spondent bank’s location, area characteristics, pri- 


mary business, capital structure and many other 
factors. 


Their recommendations have paid important 
dividends to PNB correspondents, in terms of 
better balanced portfolios. They are another of 
the “‘plus values” of PNB correspondent service. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 « PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Most homebuilders are wearing smiles again. 


The 


MAY 1956 


reason: business is on the upswing and the market has 


‘A NEW BRAND OF BUYERS 


While the rate of family formation is low, incomes 
of already existing families are high. The present 
market is one of middle-aged people with incomes 
well above average who want larger, better houses. 


OMEBUILDERS, like virtually every 

aa other segment of American bus- 

iness, generally make their ma- 

jor plans and decisions on the basis 
of a few key figures. 


And in most instances, a few really 
significant figures provide a much 
firmer foundation for intelligent plan- 
ning than a page-after-page procession 
of detailed data. 

But if homebuilders hope to find a 
ready market for their preducts in 
the next four years, they will do well 
to probe behind the usual yardsticks 
employed to measure markets and 
needs. 


Though it may take a few more 
figures and a little more time to get 
the whole story on the 1956-60 home- 
building market, the reason for this 
“extra study” is simple and pretty 
obvious if you but let your mind wan- 
der back over the past two decades. 


You will recall the low birth rates 
of the depression years, the record 
baby crop following World War II, 
the steadily rising population of the 
fifties. And that population will con- 
tinue to climb at a rate of about two 
million per year. 

But, between now and 1960, popula- 
tion enlargement will not appear among 
the ranks of those who represent the 
major market for new homes. 


Howard Whipple Green, director of 
Cleveland’s unique Real Property In- 
ventory and a man who has made a 
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By RONALD G. HOFF 


science of population age groupings, 
was one of the first statisticians in the 
country to sound a warning on this 
point. 

“Sure, our population is going to 
keep on growing,” he says, ‘‘but it’s a 
misleading growth, not only to build- 
ers but to bankers and every other 
element of business interested in the 
family as a consumption unit rather 
than individual consumers. And 
there’s a big difference. 


“You see, our population growth is 
coming from the age groups under 18 
and over 65. Those are the non-pro- 
ductive age groups in our population— 
the people who don’t do much home- 
buying. The folks who do buy houses 
—the 18-to-64 age group—will show 
little, if any, gain between now and 
1960. This is particularly true of the 
30-to-44 year bracket. In fact, the 


The views here stated are not 
those of the author alone. They 
have been distilled from what ap- 
peared to him to be the majority 
opinion. He does not vouch for 
their complete validity, but feels 
that “the primary factors in- 
volved fit so naturally and so 
plausibly into the pattern pre- 
sented that anything besides a 
positive outlook would seem to 
be flying in the face of logic.” 


18-to-64 group in Cleveland may de- 
crease by some 10,000 people by 
1960.” 


Green translated these statistics 
into some rather jolting predictions 
when he stood up to make his annual 
business forecast presentation before 
500 Cleveland businessmen last year. 
Here are two of the candid commen- 
taries he made at that time: 


—Builders and their sub-contrac- 
tors will have to be satisfied with 
smaller margins of profit and will have 
to exert themselves to sell their new 
houses. 


—Homebuilding labor, getting more 
and more money for its work, must 
be willing to produce more and more 
in order to prevent its services from 
being priced right out of the market. 


Marriages at Low Mark 


The same idea was reaffirmed more 
recently by Dr. Roy Wenzlick, a na- 
tionally respected real estate analyst, 
while addressing an annual meeting 
of Cleveland builders and realtors, 
sponsored by the Society for Savings 
and Society National Bank. 

Dr. Wenzlick underlined the fact 
that the number of marriages in this 
country is at low ebb. In fact, ac- 
cording to Dr. Wenzlick, the number 
of persons reaching marriageable age 
last year was at a 32-year low in spite 
of our spiraling population. 


This situation will remain fairly 
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constant until the mid-1960’s, when 
the record crop of babies born after 
World War II will march down the 
aisle in unprecedented numbers. This 
will signal a tremendous housing boom 
undoubtedly surpassing anything we 
have seen thus far. 

But that’s at least five years away. 
And the fact remains that there will 
be fewer men and women between the 
ages of 20 and 40 in 1960 than there 
are today. 


There are many interesting side- 
lights connected to this topic of age 
and marriage. Did you know, for 
instance, that half of all women who 
marry do so by the time they are 20? 
The median age for men to marry is 
at 22.7 years. 


Back at the turn of the century, it 
was somewhat different. The average 
male hesitated to pop the question 
until he was a little over 26. And the 
average bride didn’t have her man at 
the altar until she was 22. 


Marriage at younger age has had 
a substantial and healthy influence 
on the U. S. business economy. It 
must also be admitted that it has un- 
questionably increased the traffic at 
the divorce court. 


Since an increasing number of sweet- 
hearts are deciding to set up house- 
keeping at an even younger age than 
the remarkably low average ages, a 
slight increase in family formation 
can be expected in 1959 and 1960. But 
this will be nothing compared to the 
tide of newly married house-hunters 
who will be swarming through new 
homes in 1964 and ’65. 


Population and its age make-up 
are, of course, big factors in evaluat- 
ing the long-range market for new 
homes. They are factors which if 
not appraised carefully—can cost the 
builder and the investor considerable 
money, for a cursory glance at the 
population figures could send a builder 
heading into construction of small 
economy-sized homes. And today’s 
buyer simply isn’t looking for that 
kind of home. 


Incomes Climbing Fast 


Dr. Wenzlick provides a telling rea- 
son. “In the last six years,’’ he reports, 
“the number of families with incomes 
of $7500 or more has increased twice 
as fast as the total number of fami- 
lies.” 

So, while the rate of family forma- 
tion is low, incomes of already ex- 
isting families are high. In Cleve- 


POPULATION BY 
AGE GROUPS 


1935 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 1965 1970 


—New England Letter, First National 
Bank of Boston 


land, for example, average family in- 
come is over $7000. And rising in- 
eomes mean that more people are con- 
stantly moving into the market for 
new homes. 


Miles Colean, one of the nation’s 
outstanding building economists, has 
made the statement that recent in- 
come increases have boosted the mar- 
ket for the ‘$12,500 and up” house 
by 11% million people. He has also 
said that the market for $18,000 homes 
has increased by approximately 500,- 
000 people. 


With these facts and figures in mind, 
the size and quality of the 1956-60 
homebuying market begins to take 
on sharp definition. 


It is certainly not a market for the 


cheap, mass-produced house built in 
huge numbers right after the war. 


By and large, it is a market of mid- 
dle-aged people whose incomes are well 
above average. They have two or three 
children and are probably satisfied 
with the present size of their family. 
Chances are, they are now buying 
their second house or possibly even 
their third. 

They want built-ins and three bed- 
rooms in a house that is not a carbon 
copy of the one next door. They are 
in the market for a property which 
they feel sure will be their home for 
life. 


Financing No Problem 


Because of the nature of this mar- 
ket, financing is seldom a stumbling 
block. Some areas of the country even 
report that buyers are voluntarily ex- 
ceeding the required down payment 
by 10 to 20 per cent. Cleveland banks 
and savings and loans have been ask- 
ing 10 per cent down on VA mort- 
gages, 20 to 25 per cent on FHA loans. 
And, in the vast majority of cases, 
they’re getting it. 

All this would imply that the home- 
building market for the next five or 
six years will be a rich one, but the 
number of houses sold might be con- 
siderably smaller than in the past. 


First reports from the statistical 
experts show that isn’t proving to be 
the case. In many cities, housing 
“starts’’ are running well ahead of 
last year. The F. W. Dodge Corpo- 
ration, one of the nation’s most re- 
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**William Tell’ antique mechanical coin bank, 
courtesy of SEAMEN ’S BANK for SAVINGS 
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Whether your protection problems are big or small it 
pays to specify Federal Insurance. Here you'll find 

a broad and intimate knowledge of modern protection 
techniques plus the ability to apply fresh thinking 

to your individual problems. It is this interest in your 
problems that enabled us to introduce many 

of the protection standards that are today serving 


the leaders of the financial industry. 
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liable fact-gathering agencies, reports 
that the number of residential con- 
tracts awarded for the first two months 
of 1956 was six per cent above the 
same period of 1955. 


So, it would appear that the 1955 
total of 1.3 million homebuilding 
“starts’”’ can be equalled in 1956 or 
perhaps even surpassed. And because 
of the composition of the market, dol- 
lar volume could easily top the 1955 
figure. 

With the general outlines of our 
1956-60 homebuilding market sketched 
in, there remains one sizable blank. 

Where will these new homes be 
built? 

The answer to that might be con- 
sidered too obvious to mention, but 
the size of the figures relating to that 
answer are anything but obvious. 


Suburbs Get the Growth 


Most new homes will go up in the 
suburbs just as they have in the past. 
Between 1940 and 1950, dwelling units 
in suburban areas increased by 44 
per cent. During the same decade, 
the number of dwelling units in cen- 
tral cities increased by only 20 per 
cent. And the 1950 census revealed 
that less than two per cent of all 
dwelling units in suburban areas car- 
ried ‘For Sale’ or “For Rent”’ signs. 


If advance indicators of suburban 
construction during the next 20 years 
can be regarded as accurate, it can be 
conservatively stated that ‘‘we ain’t 
seen nothing yet’’. 
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= YOUR CHICAGO TRANSACTIONS 


As a bank for bankers, City National has the facilities 
and diversified experience to handle your commercial 
requirements efficiently, quickly, completely. Our exten- 
sive services are at your immediate disposal. 


PRIVATELY-OWNED NONFARM DWELLING UNITS STARTED 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED ANNUAL RATE 
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* It has been estimated that 60 per 
cent of the 63 million increase in pop- 
ulation by 1975 will be absorbed by 
the suburbs. To say it another way, 
while the country as a whole is ex- 
pected to show a 38 per cent growth 
in the next 20 years, the suburbs will 
increase by a rousing 85 per cent. 


In light of these figures, it would 
seem that moving vans will be doing 
a thriving business in the years ahead. 
Even now, five million people move 
from county to county within the 
same state each year. An additional 
five million move from one state to 
another. 
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Prepored by Housing ond Home Finonce Agency 


Ours has become a mobile popula- 
tion in more ways than one. People 
are no longer “‘tied to the land”. They 
change jobs and homes far more fre- 
quently than in the past. 


Other factors affecting the housing 
market during the next four years 
must be placed well behind the points 
of influence already mentioned. 


“Undoubling” a Minor Factor 


The subject of “doubling up” is a 
case in point. In 1947, this was a 
real problem and it constituted a mar- 
ket for new homes that was literally 
bursting at the seams. Eight years 
ago, there were nearly three million 
married couples who ‘didn’t have a 
house they could call their own. 

According to Dr. G. W. McKinley, 
Director of Economic Research for 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 305,000 new households have 
been created each year since 1950 as 
the result of undoubling. 


This is a hefty percentage of the 
annual average of 980,000 new family 
formations during the past five years. 
But it is due for a fast drop-off. By 
1960, Dr. McKinley reports, undou- 
bling should account for only 55,000 
of all new family formations. 

Slum clearance will get increased 
attention during the four years ahead, 
but developments in this field come 
at such a slow pace that it is not con- 
sidered a major factor by most home- 
builders. 

The need for fast action, however, 
is clearly apparent. For a full report 
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HERE'S AUTOMATIC 
CHECK COUNT ON A 
GROUP AND GRAND TOTAL MACHINE 


When a group of checks are to be posted to one 
account at the same posting, this versatile Monroe 
Adding Machine totals the list and at the same time 
counts the items, too. 


It is the complete adding machine for all types of 
addition, with the special item-count feature that prints 
the number of checks added, with the group total. 
With its 10-column keyboard, a depression of the split 
and normal key gives the machine a capacity of 999 


in items and 999,999.99 in totaling. A flick of the 
finger normalizes the machine for general ledger 
adding or for larger capacity as needed. 


Whether the job is large or small, this modern ‘'velvet 
touch,” full-keyboard adding machine is the favored 
stand-by in many banks today, for use in all depart- 
ments. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 
Home office: Orange, New Jersey. Sales and Service 
branches throughout the country. 


see The MAN trom MONROE 


for CALCULATING *« ADDING «+ BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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on this subject and how major metro- 
politan cities throughout the country 
are tackling the problem, see the 
October ’55 issue of BANKERS MONTH- 
LY. 

Rental vacancies are often inter- 
preted as meaningful measures of the 
housing market. There is no doubt 
that the listing of rental vacancies 
has increased at a rapid pace in ‘the 
past decade. In Cleveland, for ex- 
ample, rental vacancies were almost 
non-existent in 1946 and ’47. Now 


you find about 400 listings in the 
classified section of the newspapers. 


However, most real estate analysts 
consider such figures of little conse- 
quence. It reveals, they say, that 
people would just rather buy than 
rent. And it’s hard to quarrel with 
that explanation. 

Strangely enough, financing is not 
expected to be a major influence in 
the 1956-60 homebuilding market. 
Few builders credit the recent switch 
back to the 30-year mortgage as hav- 
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ing appreciable effect on the current 
rise of the residential construction 
market. 


“Tt’s just not the kind of market 
that has trouble with financing” is a 
typical builder comment. ‘‘They’re 
looking for plenty of ‘extras’ and most 
of them have the money to pay for 
what they want’. 


Summing the effect of all these fac- 
tors into one concise paragraph, it 
would seem that the housing market 
will roll along in high gear for the 
rest of the year and probably right 
through to 1960. But builders must 
realize that it’s not the same kind of 
market they supplied after the war. 
The 1956-60 market will consist large- 
ly of middle-aged, relatively high-in- 
come families who want space and a 
place to “settle down” for a good 
many years. Most of them won’t have 
many financing worries, but they will 
be particular and selective. 

As the fifties end, another kind of 
market will appear on the scene. 
This market will be composed of new, 
young families. And they will be house 
shopping in record numbers. 


In brief, the right kind of builder 
and investor planning will sustain the 
demand for housing for an indefinite 
period. And there can be little ques- 
tion of the demand. 


If you would doubt that, consider 
preliminary findings compiled by the 
University of Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center for their annual con- 
sumer spending forecast. 


Based on a sample of 2800 spend- 
ing units, they found that more people 
plan to buy houses in 1956 than in 
either 1955 or ’54. The figures: 9.6 
per cent plan to buy this year. This 
compares with 9.4 per cent in 1955, 
6.6 per cent in 1954. 

It looks like the homebuilding boom 
is underway again! 


OIL AND POLITICS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6. $2.50.—A 
special investment report. 


RAND McNALLY INTERNATIONAL BANK- 
ERS DIRECTORY First 1956 Edition. 
3080 pages. Rand McNally & Co., 
P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. $27.50.— 
Complete current listing of all banks 
in the U.S. and Free Foreign World; 
selected list of investment bankers 
and brokers, plus a wide range of 
general information vital to the finan- 
cial world. 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 






No significant improvement of government securit 
the period immediately ahead. 

Aggressively restrictive Federal Reserve polic heavy business borrowing for 
inventories and expansion and an acute shortage of savings and loanable funds all 
point to continued firming interest rates and a stable to easing market. 





rices is anticipated for 
































Fearful of an explosive inflationary outbreak, Fed officials boosted the dis-— 
count rate for the fifth time in a year. Ten banks raised the rate to 23 per cent and 
two others to 3 per cent. Commercial loans have continued to climb since the in- 
crease, but at a slower pace. 

Should inflationary dangers remain, the Fed next will begin discouraging banks 
from discounting. Such "moral suasion" can be more effective than more outright 
measures. Officials are watching business loan trends, prices, wage demands and 
employment as gauges. 

The latest discount boost occurred-~in the face of opposition from Treasury of- 
ficials and the Council of Economic Advisers. President Eisenhower stood solidly 
behind the Board in its determination to act independently and forcefully to restrict 
credit. 

"If money gets to what is normally referred to as too tight, I am confident 
they will move in the other direction in some way or other as soon as they can," he 
commented. "The Federal Reserve Board is set up as a separate agency of Government. 
It is not under the authority of the President, and I personally believe it would be 
a mistake to make it definitely and directly responsible to the political head of 
state." 


The President’s reaffirmation of Federal Reserve authority gives added meaning 
to Fed Chairman Martin’s remark last December: "We may have to raise the discount 
rate several more times, because this is a sign of good business as well as a sign 
that things are getting out of hand." 







The new era of Fed independence, which dawned five years ago, has now come of 
age. Implicit in the nature of these prosperous times are characteristics which the 
conservative investment world still is adjusting to: 

(1) Higher interest rates and sharp discounts for prime bonds; (2) elimination 
of the yield curve, so that intermediate-—term obligations may provide a bigger yield 
than long-term, and short-term investments yield only slightly less than other ma— 
turities; (3) higher member bank borrowings from the Federal Reserve than member bank 
excess reserves. Recently, authorities have been aiming for a reserve deficiency of 
at least $500 million. 

















Banks have been heavy sellers of Treasury issues since the end of the year in 
order to accommodate the sensational, contra-seasonal expansion of loan demand. Total 
holdings of reporting banks have declined from $30.1 billion to $27.7 billion. In- 
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cluded in the selling has been a large amount of intermediate—term obligations. 

Non—bank investment demand, which absorbed some $5.4 billion of the $7 billion 
of Treasuries disposed of by banks last year, is almost negligible at present. Cor-— 
porations are in need of surplus funds to finance high activity. Institutions, wary 
of the market, have been choosey purchasers and their buying has been much less ag-— 
gressive than in 1955. 

In its open market operations, the Federal Reserve still is operating ona 
"bills only" policy. Some indirect support has been given government bond prices, 
however, through purchase of long-term obligations by government trust funds. Last 
month’s purchases of $75 million was headed by F.D.I.C. buying. 








Fortunate indeed is the Treasury. It can remain aloof from the highest short-— 
term borrowing costs since 1933. An estimated cash surplus of $4.3 billion for the 
current fiscal year has eliminated any need for new financing. And no refundings 
occur until the August rollover of $12.5 billion 2 per cent notes. 


Even the challenge of this refunding is reduced because the Federal Reserve 
holds $7.4 billion of the maturing issue. 
























A period of extreme indigestion has been experienced by the municipal bond 
market. The adjustment to higher basic charges for funds has been slow and painful. 
Yields unheard of six months ago are now commonplace. The 1972 maturity of a 
top-rated issue, the Ohio Major Thoroughfares, was priced to yield 3 per cent. Only 
last July this same maturity and issue was priced to yield 2.30 per cent. 
Receptions of new issues has varied widely. Generally, only maturities featur- 
ing the best ratings and ready marketability Have been quickly absorbed. More typical 


of unsettled market conditions were the rejection of the bid received for the offer— 
ing of Sarasota County bridge revenue bonds and the failure of Philadelphia to 
receive bids on two blocks of bonds. 


The weakest segment of the market has been in the bank maturity range because 
of commercial bank selling and the absence of new purchases. Meanwhile, the calendar 


for new issues is heavy despite postponements and deferrals by some communities be-— 
cause of high interest costs. 
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Latest Month ~ Year 
Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) Report Earlier Earlier 
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*An average, based on total transactions last year 


...a seller makes a sale, a buyer makes a buy 


in the big high-speed Government bond market at the 
Continental Illinois 


Government bonds turn over like hotcakes here. at the Continental Illinois. 
When you phone us to sell, the chances are the sale will be made before 
you hang up. When you phone us to buy, we’ll probably have what you 
want “‘in stock”’ or close by. 

This is one of the largest primary markets for U. S. Governments in the 
world. It is used freely by our customers, our correspondents, and their 
customers. Why don’t you try us? Phone STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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‘Delinquency Ratios... 


. don’t tell the whole story, and the fact that they’ve 





reached an all-time low can’t be taken as conclusive proof 


EAVING out of consideration the 
L slight runoff that has occurred 
in recent months, the average 
American is more deeply in debt than 
ever before. Whether he is too much 
so is a subject of widely divergent 
opinion and considerable speculation. 

Peak level employment, surging per- 
sonal income, and enormous accumu- 
lations of savings afford considerable 
justification for a feeling that all is 
well. The resulting low delinquency 
and repossession ratios are comforting. 


While there is no general agreement 
that the private debt of the country 
is reaching dangerous levels, no one 
questions the importance of the part 
played by the extension of consumer 
and other forms of credit in making 
1955 the boom year that it was. And 
it is important to remember in this 
connection that whatever the exten- 
sion of credit has added to the forces 
making for boom conditions, the with- 
holding of credit can take away. 

Today’s boom economy presents 
few collection problems. Delinquen- 
cies, on the whole, have never been 
lower, and there is little likelihood 
that they ever will be. Although we 
have had to deal with strikes, acci- 
dents, illnesses, temporary unemploy- 
ment, and other. mill-run contingen- 
cies, it hasn’t taken much ‘“‘sweat and 
toil’ to hold defaulting situations to 
a minimum. Those that have arisen 
have grown out of a diversity of haz- 
ards that are pretty much an integral 
part of our industrial life. 


Studies conducted by the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America re- 
veal that mortgage loan defaults have 
been in a downward trend for the 
past two years, and that only slightly 
more than 2 loans out of each 100 
were one or more payments past due 
at the close of last year. (See table.) 


that loan and collection policies are all that they should be. 


By W. JAMES METZ, 


Controller, Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America. 


There is no present indication, more- 
over, that, barring a recession, there 
will be any appreciable increase in 
the number of delinquencies during 
the remainder of this year. Allowing 
for normal seasonal fluctuations, rang- 
ing from a high in December to a low 
in June, there are a number of reasons 
to believe that the relative number 
of past due accounts should remain 
fairly steady. 


It seems logical to assume, in the 
first place, that mortgagors will have 
as much money throughout 1956 as 
they had in 1955. Employment seems 
to have reached a plateau at a maxi- 
mum level. Although the work week 
will tend to become just a little short- 
er, wage increases resulting from last 
year’s negotiations will more than off- 
set any loss in income resulting from 
a reduction in the number of hours 
worked. 
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Furthermore, the rise in the min- 
imum hourly wage, which became 
effective March 1, should put more 
money in the pockets of some indi- 
viduals. And there is still the remote 
possibility of a personal income tax 
reduction. All of which would ap- 
pear to hold out little prospect of 
anything but a good year as far as 
collections are concerned. 


Semi-restraint the Rule 


Present trends point to a tapering 
off in the amount of mortgage indebt- 
edness incurred, and that, coupled 
with a continued capacity to pay, pro- 
vides added assurance of a continued 
low delinquency ratio. Although de- 
mand for mortgage funds persists, it 
isn’t too likely, in the light of prevail- 
ing tight money conditions, that bor- 
rowers will be permitted to further 
extend themselves in a way that is 
apt to cause undue difficulty. Our 
Washington policy makers, moreover, 
have indicated a dislike for over-liberal 
terms and token down-payments, so 
it seems safe to assume that lenders, 
by and large, will be guided in_ their 
day-to-day operations by a policy of 
semi-restraint. 

All of this, it will be recalled, was 
qualified by the phrase, “barring a 
recession.”” Some economists see a 
mild recession late in 1956. Others 
point to the expert handling of our 
debt and monetary problems by the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve 
Board in support of their contention 
that our economy is no longer subject 
to cyclical fluctuations. However 
that may be, it seems the part of pru- 
dence to consider that our economy 
is in a delicate state of equilibrium, 
and that it might readily be thrown 
off balance in a way that would cause 
collections to become a real problem. 
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Perhaps the greatest element of 
danger in our present situation lies 
in the fact that we have had a pro- 
longed period of favorable conditions. 
The longer these conditions continue 
to prevail, the more prone we are to 
feel that they can be relied upon to 
continue indefinitely; and this feel- 
ing, in turn, is all too likely to render 
us blind to any unfavorable factors 
that may enter the picture from time 
to time. 


So we are confronted in the present 
situation by two definitely ponderable 
facts: (1) The future is sufficiently 
uncertain to warrant the closest scru- 
tiny of policies and procedures with 
a view to making any adjustments 
that might be calculated to better 
serve the needs of more difficult times; 
and (2) present conditions are such 
as to make it readily possible to give 
effect to any changes in policies and 
procedures that might be adopted. 
These policies and procedures fall 
quite naturally into two categories: 
(a) those designed to prevent delin- 
quencies, and (b) those concerning 
themselves with ways and means of 
restoring delinquent loans to a current 
status. 


The following suggestions will be 
found helpful in achieving these ob- 
jectives: 


1. Try for quality rather than quan- 
tity in new loan originations. 


The old adage, ‘‘a well made loan 
is half collected,” has never béen more 
true than it is today. Proper under- 
writing is the most effective preven- 
tative of delinquency. A loan that 
is tailored in amount and terms to fit 
the borrower’s individual needs holds 
very little risk of loss. Such a loan, 
moreover, offers every promise of be- 
ing easily serviced, and will cause dif- 
ficulty only if the borrower encounters 
some unforeseeable contingency, such 
as illness, accident or unemployment. 
Even these will ordinarily be found 
to be of little consequence; and a bit 
of counsel and guidance will, in most 
instances, result in a prompt rein- 
statement of the loan. 


It is the loan that might well have 
been regarded as of doubtful quality 
when it was made that is likely to 
cause trouble sooner or later. It is 
in this category that servicing costs 
all too often eat up the profits and 
foreclosures result in losses. To quote 
a BANKERS MONTHLY editorial of a 
few years ago, ‘‘Any loan at which the 
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you, 


Mr. Banker— 


... have a lot in common with The Home Insurance agent in your 
community. 


























You both do business with the same people. You both sell security, 
service and financial good health. 


This adds up, doesn’t it? 
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banker has taken a long, hard look 
with an eye single to the welfare of 
the borrower, isn’t likely to cause any 
trouble.” |The application of that 
test is earnestly recommended as an 
effective means of keeping trouble- 
some loans off the books. 


2. Treat due dates as due dates. 


This may sound a bit preposterous, 
but it is by their failure to do just 
that for a period of 15 days following 
default that lenders often encourage 
borrowers to court delinquency. As 
required by law, all government in- 
sured and guaranteed mortgage loans 
grant a payment grace period of 15 
days. Many lenders extend like priv- 
ileges on conventional loans. And 
wherever that provision applies, some 
mention of it all too frequently finds 
its way into notices, pass books, or 
coupons, to say nothing of the em- 
phasis it often receives in the course 
of statements made at the time of the 
closing of the loan and on other oc- 
casions. Every time this happens, 
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MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


AS OF DECEMBER 31. 1955 
WITH CORRESPONDING DELINQUENCY THE YEAR BEFORE 
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the borrower is told, in effect, that, 
although the payment is due and pay- 
able on the first of the month, it will 
not be past due until 15 days later. 


It is not the intent of this provision 
to encourage the borrower to use the 
15-day grace period, but if it is point- 
ed out to him in this fashion he will 
assume, with some justification, that 
it is his privilege to avail himself of 
most or all of it any time it suits his 
convenience to do so. If his mon- 
ey supply becomes tight, he will be 
strongly inclined to set up the 15th 
rather than the first of the month as 
the due date. Having done that, he 
is-likely to find it difficult to revert to 
a first-of-the-month payment date. 

A borrower who habitually makes 
his payments some 15 days after they 
fall due has only to go another 15 days 
without making a payment to find 
himself delinquent to the extent of 
two payments, and he will then be 
only one step away from real financial 
trouble. Both his interests and those 
of the lender will be far better served 
if he is told that his payments fall due 
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SURVEY INFORMATION 


+ This survey covers only residential loans of 1 to 4 
family units. 


. A loan is considered one month delinquent if the 
Dec. Ist installment has not been paid as of Pec. 
31st. A loan is two months delinquent if the Novem- 
ber Ist installment is unpaid as of Dec. 31st, etc. 


. Loans in foreclosure are shown under the three or 
more months past due category. 


A combination loan is considered one loan and re- 


on the first of the month and become 
delinquent immediately thereafter. 


3. Encourage the borrower to es- 
tablish good paying habits. 

Directing the attention of borrow- 
ers to the high desirability of forming 
good paying habits will go a long way 
toward preventing delinquencies. Our 
observations disclose that a good or 
bad paying pattern is established dur- 
ing the first few months of the loan. 
The mortgage loan in many cases is 
likely to be only one of many obliga- 
tions incurred in the purchase and 
furnishing of a home, and there is 
danger that the borrower, in his pre- 
occupation with the confusing array 
of problems confronting him will mo- 
mentarily lose his balance. A little 
budgetary counselling at this point 
will, more often than not, serve to nip 
in the bud a delinquency that might 
otherwise become chronic. We de- 
vote far more energy than need be to 
our efforts to save accounts that are 
90 days and more in arrears for the 
simple reason that many of them 
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would never have gotten into that 
condition if they had been properly 
attended to in the very first stages of 
delinquency. 


4. Place the collection work 
good hands. 

Collection work is obviously a job 
calling for specialized training and rare 
‘aptitude. The effectiveness with 
which the collection staff does its work 
determines, in considerable measure, 
the success of the entire lending op- 
eration of which it is a part. Every 
delinquency that arises requires some 
specific action at precisely the right 
time, and the mark of a good collector 
lies in knowing just what to-do and 
when to do it. 

In medical circles this is known as 
diagnosis. Just as a wrong diagnosis 
is almost sure to lead to wrong treat- 
ment and distinctly harmful results, 
an improper or poorly timed collec- 
tion technique may readily set in mo- 
tion a chain of events that will end in 
foreclosure. To correctly judge in- 
dividual situations and apply precise- 
ly the remedy needed calls for a high 
degree of perception and a thorough 
understanding of the psychological 
factors involved. 

Many an inherently difficult situa- 
tion has been restored to a permanent- 
ly current status by selecting the one 
approach best calculated to deal with 
the special set of circumstances that 
gave rise to it; while many potentially 
conscientious borrowers have been per- 
mitted to develop an attitude of care- 
lessness that has altogether needlessly 
led to default and ultimate foreclosure. 
Both the prevention and the cure of 
delinquencies call for skill of a very 
high order. 
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QUICKLY 


ANO 
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“Oh, thank you, thank you! | don't know how 
I can ever repay you. . .” 
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5. Be sure that your collection pol- 
icies are sound. 

Assuming that loans are well made, 
the policies pursued in servicing them 
constitute the one really decisive fac- 
tor that spells the difference between 
uniformly successful collection results 
and the difficulties growing out of 
carelessness, improper attitudes, mis- 
management of income, etc., on the 
part of the borrower. 


A good collection record is not con- 
clusive proof that collection policies 
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and techniques are all that they should 
be. Good times and otherwise fortu- 
nate circumstances may well have 
combined to produce satisfactory re- 
sults notwithstanding servicing of a 
distinctly inferior quality. The real 
test will come with the arrival of the 
more difficult times that await us 
somewhere in the future. 

So it seems that the bank or other 
lender that has come through this 
period of steadily improving times 
and rising values with few, if any, 
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foreclosures, would do well to deter- 
mine with some care the precise rea- 
sons for that record. In the absence 
of such an analysis, a no-foreclosure 


| experience is likely to create a feeling 


that all is well and will remain so, 
and the false sense of security thus 
engendered could lead to all kinds of 
costly errors. 


For, regardless of the diligence and 
care exercised in the business of lend- 
ing, there will always be the contin- 
gencies that are part of the ordinary 
hazards of doing business. Financial 
crises occur, in large part, for the very 
reason that they are unexpected; and 
there is the whole gamut of physical 
misfortunes that sooner or later over- 
take a more or less fixed proportion of 
the country’s borrowers. It neces- 
sarily follows that there is in every 
portfolio an irreducible minimum: of 
potential foreclosures. 


No Time for Tolerance 


Only the best of reasons for delin- 
quency should be accepted in such a 
period of full employment at high 
wages as we are presently enjoying; 
and in the absence of such reasons the 
account that is 60 to 90 days in ar- 
rears month in and month out should 
be foreclosed without delay. There 
isn’t the slightest reason to anticipate 
that the situation of such borrowers 
will improve, and to delay action will 
simply be to invite the risk of finding 
when the smoke has cleared away that 
the borrower has suffered a reduction 
in income that will make it impossible 
for him to continue his payments; and 
that his property, at the same time, 
has suffered a reduction in value that 
will make it difficult, if not impossible, 
for him to realize on a formerly ex- 
istent equity. A realistic approach 
to these situations will, more often 
than not, serve the interests of the 
borrower far better than would a pol- 
icy of what might appear at the mo- 
ment to be one of generous tolerance. 


With the mortgage debt totaling 
well over 100 billion dollars; with the 
impact of our lending reaching into 


| every village, city and farming area; 


with borrowers numbering into the 
millions, we lenders had best be ap- 


| prehensive of our responsibilities to 


those whose money we are handling. 
We know only one thing about the 


| future, and that is that it is uncertain. 
| Our common sense tells us, however, 


that somewhere ahead of us lies the 
end of the present phase of the real 





















































“We're thinking of building and we'd like 
to look over some money first.” 





estate cycle, and what may well be 
the beginning of a prolonged period 
of delinquency and loss. That is an 
emergency with which we must be 
prepared to cope with a minimum of 
hardship all around. 


Now is the time to review collection 
policies from all angles and to weed 
out antiquated ideas, redefine re- 
sponsibilities and consider anew, in 
the light of all that we know and can 
reasonably anticipate, the adequacy 
of the collection procedures we are 
now employing. Action too long de- 
ferred has been responsible for most 
of the difficulties bankers have en- 
countered in the past; and, needless 
to say, the delays that have hurt 
most are those that have occurred 
when there was no particularly good 
reason for them. 
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MANAGEMENT POLICIES IN AMERICAN 
BANKS. By Homer J. Livingston, 
president of The First National Bank 
of Chicago and immediate past presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 146 pages. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 49 East 33rd St., New York 16. 
$3.00.—Operating procedures for the 
responsible and efficient conduct of 
commercial banks; based on a survey 
of the Federal and state supervisory 
agencies. 















MORTGAGE SERVICING. By William 
De Huszar, treasurer of Doven- 
muehle, Inc. 201 pages. McGraw-Hill, 
327 West 41st St., New York 36. 
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$5.00.—A review of servicing proce- 
dures, providing a guide to uniform 
and more efficient and profitable prac- 
tices. 


THE BANK AND ITS PUBLICS. By Robert 
Lindquist, vice president in charge of 
public relations and business develop- 
ment for Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank in Chicago. 300 pages. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16. $5.00.—The philosophy 
and techniques of bank public rela- 
tions, including business develop- 
ment, advertising, publicity and rela- 
tions with governmental bodies and 
other banks. 


FARM EQUIPMENT FINANCING BY 
BANKS. American Bankers Associa- 
tion, 12 East 36th St., New York 16. 
—Based on a new study by the In- 
stalment Credit and Agricultural 
commissions of ABA. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. By Frank 
Wilson Nye. 347 pages. Random 
House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. $5.00—The life story of 
Percy H. Johnston, longtime presi- 
dent and chairman of the old Chemi- 
cal Bank & Trust Co. and one of the 
nation’s most notable bankers. At 
present, Mr. Johnston is honorary 
chairman of Chemical’Corn Exchange 
Bank. 


THE PHILIPPINES. The First National 
City Bank of New York, 55 Wall St., 
New York 15.—A report orm business 
and trade. 


AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT FINAN- 
CING. By Howard G. Diesslin. 91 
pages. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 261 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. $1.25.—Policies and practices 
in farm equipment financing. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANKING. By Wil- 
liam S. Shaterian, formerly of The 
National City Bank of New York. 
508 pages. The Ronald Press Co., 
15 East 26th St., New York 10. 
$6.50—Analysis of the documents 
and financial operations of foreign 
trade. 
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13 newspaper ads now available 
to you on exclusive basis 
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HIGH QUALITY + LOW COST 
Write today for free proofs 
HARLEQUIN ADVERTISING, INCORPORATED 


15219 SUNSET BLVD PACIFIC PALISADES, CALIF 
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Who wrote the nation’s 


new best seller? 


THE fut NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 
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we 


The bank 
that knows its neighbors 


Thousands of practical, profit-wise 
industrialists have blazoned their success 
story throughout the new best seller of 
goods and services—the South. Help your 
customers write their own chapter of success 
in the industrial South. First check 

the folks who know the South... 
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The First National Bank 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


My customers won't judge a book by its cover. 
What they “want is the inside story—so send me 
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is a girl’s best friend  QGwlektelssmcerey 


The Burroughs Sensimatic 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine—so easy 
to operate—makes fast work of 


" 


FASTER FORM HANDLING—A one- 
hand operation inserts and positions 
form in carriage. While carriage tabu- 
lates to posting position new amounts 
may be indexed. It then automatically 
completes posting, returns and opens. 





all bank accounting jobs 


Even the newest operators take to the Burroughs 
Sensimatic instantly, because they can learn to operate it 
in virtually nothing flat. 





They keep right on liking it afterwards because it frees 
them from countless motions and decisions. They’re more 
alert, more efficient, happier at their jobs. 








Bank officers like the Sensimatic, too, because it does all 
bank accounting jobs with superlative speed and accuracy. 
Each exclusive sensing panel enables the machine to handle 
four separate jobs. (To do still more jobs, just switch panels.) 















- 

FASTER INDEXING —The entire Sensi- 
matic keyboard is designed for faster, 
more positive indexing, with scien- 
tifically improved slope and height, 
finger-tip key fit, and swift, uniform 
key depression. 






Bank customers, especially, like the Sensimatic! Their 
_ statements are clear, accurate, easy to read, and complete 
_ with count of checks. 





With all these extra advantages for banks both big 
and small, certainly the Burroughs Sensimatic is 
the bank bookkeeping machine for you. 








FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION — 
The Sensimatic’s exclusive construc- 
tion assigns a single major function 
to each motor bar, so that operator 
decisions are reduced and posting is 
simplified and speeded. 






FREE “Tell All” booklet gives you the whole 
story of the Burroughs Sensimatic for 
Commercial Account Posting. 






















To get complete information on the Burroughs 
Sensimatic Bank Bookkeeping Machine, and the 
better all-around job it can do for your bank, ask 
for the free booklet illustrated. Call our nearest 
branch, or write Burroughs Corporation, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE’S 


MOST VERSATILE—Features include 
automatic check count, overdraft lock, 
automatic register totaling, date lock, 
listing-posting tape and activity counters. 
And the Sensimatic can switch from 
job to job at the turn of a knob. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic”’ are trademarks 
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WHAT ARE WE FOR, AND WHY? 
ar. 


The American Farm Bureau Federation's policy development discussion 






program/provides the soundest possible answers to this question as they 
pertain to the many public issues that directly and indirectly affect the wel- 


HOMAS BABINGTON MACAULEY was 
never more right than when he 
said, ‘‘Men are never so likely 

to settle a question rightly as when 
they discuss it freely,” which is rough- 
ly equivalent to saying that men are 
never so likely to settle a question 
wrongly as when they are seeking the 
political preferment of voters who 
haven’t freely discussed the issues con- 
fronting them. For it goes with- 
out saying that discussion compels 
thought, and it is only as issues are 
thought through to an intelligent con- 
clusion that they can be intelligentiy 
acted upon. 


Most of the issues with which we 
are dealing today are covered with 
layer upon layer of misinformation 
and selfish short-range motivation that 
makes it difficult, at best, to get at 
the truth regarding them. To the 
extent that participants are genuinely 
seeking the truth, a discussion of con- 
flicting views will go far toward re- 
vealing it. 


Our need, then, is for some means 
of addressing ourselves to these ques- 
tions instead of merely exposing our- 
selves to the persuasions of others 
whose regard for the truth is too often 
obscured by a desire to advance their 
own political interests. A mechanism 
that is filling that need admirably for 
one group of straight-thinking Amer- 
icans is the Policy Development Dis- 
cussion Program inaugurated some 
months ago by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


The technique upon which the pro- 
gram is built is the membership meet- 
ing, which begins at the community 
level and proceeds upward through 
county and state meetings to the na- 
tional level, at which majority opinion 
is crystalized and adopted in the form 
of a series of policy resolutions. These 
then become the established objectives 
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fare of the nation’s farmers. Does it suggest a pattern for organized banking? 


By J. H. PETERS, Editor 


of the organization for the ensuing 
year. 

But that’s getting much ahead of 
the story. The real importance and 
significance of the program for the 
purposes of this article lie in the 
measures by which the Farm Bureau 


has managed to obtain the active par- 
ticipation of over 600,000 representa- 
tives of the 1,623,222 families which 
comprised its membership toward the 
close of last year. Every detail has 
been carefully calculated to raise ques- 
tions and provoke discussion, with the 


FARM BUREAU POLICY DEVELOPMENT DISCUSSION SHEET NO. 5 


HOW CAN WE GET 2/GGFER MARKETS 
FOR OUR FARM PRODUCTS? 
















Our ability to sell farm products 
depends on effective DEMAND. When 
people want something, and can and will 
pay for it an effective demand exists. 
The effective DEMANDS of many 
people make MARKETS. Right now we 
need bigger markets or less production 
of farm products—if we are to get 
higher prices BECAUSE 
here is how we earn our r income 
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HELP DECIDE 
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The American people are 
buying food and clothing in 
increasing volume. The demand 
for some commodities is better 
than it is for others. Changes in 
eating habits are one reason for 
this. For example, we are eating 
LESS wheat and potatoes and 
MORE meat, eggs, fruits and 
vegetables than 15 years ago. 


The outlook for continuing healthy markets for farm products in 
this country is good. If we produce what our customers want, if we 
make it easy for them to buy what we have .. . we should do well. 
But our mounting surpluses keep hanging over a good market 

The American people are the world’s best customers for farm 
products. They have good jobs and can pay for food and clothing. They 
are eating better than ever! 


OUR MARKET AT HOME 8UT OUR MARKETS ARE NO 
1S GOOD! w—_-% TAKING ALL THAT'S AVAILABLE 
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We are eating 
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OUR CUSTOMERS at home... 
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greatest loss has been in the foreign market. 
In 1951-52 this market took the production of almost 
1 out of 6 acres. Last year only 1 out of every 10 
acres’ production went abroad. This really affects 
prices! 


WE HAVE AT LEAST TWO IMPORTANT JOBS: (1) HOLD AND EXPAND 
bslattae di) WE NOW HAVE, AND (2) FIND NEW ONES, BOTH HERE AND ABROAD, 
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inevitable result that the conclusions 
formed are the members’ own, and 
not those of some speaker who has 
taken great pains to say things ded- 
icated to the sole purpose of winning 
their favor. 

The Farm Bureau is candidly seek- 
ing to improve the_economic status 
of its members. Its ultimate objec- 
tives are “to help build programs for 
earning high net income, with greater 
freedom, in sound dollars, at peace, 
for better rural living.’’ But it knows 
that these objectives can be achieved 
only by strictly adhering to sound 
principle, and it would seem to be the 
one predominant purpose of the pro- 
gram to point all discussions in that 
direction. 


Low Production, Low Income 


Typical of the manner in which 
policy development discussions get 
down to fundamentals in dealing with 
the problems confronting the nation’s 
agriculture is this analysis of the situ- 
ation with reference to small, low- 
income and part-time farmers: 


“There are 5.4 million farm op- 
erators in the U. S. Eighty-eight per 
cent of the food and fibre sold from 
American Farms is produced by 39 
per cent of our farmers. However, 
there are 1.5 million farm families 
living on the land who send very 
little to market. Their net cash income 
—on and off the farm—is less than 
$1,000 per year. Farm Bureau has long 
recognized that price support pro- 
grams are of little value to these fam- 
ilies living on the land. Farmers know 
that income comes about in this way: 
Production x Price — Expenses — 
Net Income. So when farmers have 
little to sell in normal years, they have 
low income.” 


And here, in part, is what Farm 
Bureau policy has to say about that: 


‘‘Low incomes usually are a direct 
consequence of low production per 
worker. Underemployed families rep- 
resent a large reservoir of untapped 
manpower that potentially could be 
much more productive either in ag- 
riculture or in industry, as well as a 
large market for the products of ag- 
riculture and industry. How well the 
advantages of education and training 
are made available to this group will 
affect the quality, competence, and 
attitudes of our future adult popula- 
enya en We recommend further 
study.” 


The discussion includes an analy- 
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sis of the problem which first con- 
siders the various categories of people 
who comprise the principal low-in- 
come groups, and the specific remedies 
that might be applied to each. Regard- 
ing a suggested “Community Study 
and Action Project,’ it has this to say: 


“Sometimes your Farm Bureau may 
want to appoint a study or action 
committee on special problems. Ques- 
tions like these will help discover how 
the national problem is reflected lo- 
cally: 


1. How many old people, who can’t 
work, are there in your com- 
munity who will be helped by 
Social Security? Are their fam- 
ilies doing what they ought to 
do to help? 


2. How many low-income farmers 
are there in your community? 
How many could enlarge the 
size of their farm business? 


3. Can the rural young people re- 
ceive good training that will 
make it easier for them to get 
jobs off the farm? 


4. Do the low-income farmers want 
to learn how to earn a better 
living? 

5. List the agencies in the county, 
both private and public that 
should work harder on the 


problems of low-income farm- 
ers. 


6. What action can be undertaken 
by local people to help solve 
this problem?” 


There follows a ‘‘Discussionnaire,” 
which takes up, one at a time, certain 
recommendations made by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and raises ques- 
tions regarding each for discussion. 
One of these recommendations, for 
example, urges that farm, business 
and other leadership be encouraged 
*‘to assume local responsibility and to 
unite in efforts to aid in the develop- 
ment of agriculture’s human resources, 
using trade area and community de- 
velopment programs to increase in- 
comes of farmers and raise living 
standards.” 


There is reason to surmise that this 
recommendation, as related in the 
press, made little impact on the read- 
ing public, and that it gave rise to 
relatively little constructive thouzht 
and action on the part of people in 
general. But Farm Bureau members 
across the country dealt with it in 
very definite terms. They were asked 
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Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 

| or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 

of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 
add dignity, too, 











INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 
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2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 
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to figure out for themselves specific 
measures that might be adopted by 
way of implementing the recommen- 
dation mentioned. They were asked, 
‘How and what should farm, busi- 
ness and other leadership do to get 
self-help programs under way?” 


For Decentralized Government 


In that question is revealed a basic 
principle of Farm Bureau philosophy 
that local problems should be handled 
at the local level. An entire dis- 
cussion project is devoted to the ques- 
tion: ‘How can we get government 
back to the people?’ And it adopts 
as a basic premise what it describes 
as the No. 1 recommendation made 
by the Commission on Intergovern- 
mental relations (Kestnbaum Com- 
mission): 

“Leave to private initiative all the 
functions that citizens can perform 
privately; use the level of government 
closest to the community for all pub- 
lic functions it can handle; utilize co- 
operative intergovernmental arrange- 
ments where appropriate to attain ec- 
onomic performance and popular ap- 
proval; reserve National action for 
residual participation where State and 
local governments are not fully ade- 
quate, and for the continuing respon- 
sibilities that only the National gov- 
ernment can undertake.” 

In dealing with certain recommen- 
dations made by the Commission with 
reference to the various federal aid 
programs, and related subjects, par- 
ticipants in the discussion are asked 
to consider whether or not the meas- 
ures proposed would give more power 
to the federal government, the state 
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government, or the local government, 
and whether they feel this would be 
‘going in the right direction.” 


The Farm Bureau has thus adopted 
a pattern that seeks to place the Gov- 
ernment and the people in the nearest 
thing to a proper relationship that 
it is presently possible to achieve, and 
there is every indication that its treat- 
ment of recommendations emanating 
from Government sources is severely 
calculated to utilize to the fullest the 
initiative, leadership, and resources 
of the farmer in dealing with agricul- 
tural problems. 


Farm Bureau leadership, both at 
the national level and at the grass 
roots, has a full appreciation of the 
fact that farmers stand in danger of 
ultimately losing to the Government 
their farms, their income and their 
freedom. This is pointed up in a dis- 
cussion program that stresses the 
hazards presented by further depre- 
ciation of our currency, and increas- 
ing government regulation and owner- 
ship of business. Other threats to our 
freedom that are brought into the 
discussion include the misinterpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, the replace- 
ment of economic by political laws, 
a-too great dependence by the in- 
dividual on government, and the pos- 
sible infiltration of our schools and 
churches with foreign ideologies. 


“But most real of all,’’ continues 
this particular phase of the discussion, 
‘fs the danger of losing your farm- 
income—freedom, to another form of 
government — socialism or commu- 
nism. This could come as a result of 
war. It can also come if we continue 
to chip away at the foundations of 
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our capitalistic free choice system—by 
allowing government actions to move 
us further toward socialism.” 


At this point is a chart on which 
members are asked to indicate the 
degree to which various key factors of 
the economy have departed from si- 
mon pure private American capital- 
ism and into one stage or another of 
state monopoly capitalism. Also in- 
dicated are the stages by which we 
might bring upon ourselves a social- 
istic or communistic form of govern- 
ment. In the ‘‘discussionnaire’’ which 
follows members are asked to indicate 
whether they agree or disagree with 
certain pertinent authoritative com- 
ments, and why; among them this 
one attributed to Thomas Jefferson, 
“. . . If we can prevent government 
from wresting the labors of the people 
under the pretense of caring for them 
we shall be happy.” — 


Do Schools Train for Citizenship? 


The following are typical questions 
which form part of the community 
study and action project concerned 
with the various systems of govern- 
ment: 


1. Do your schools teach courses lead- 
ing to positive understanding of the 
American capitalistic system? 


2. Can graduates of your local high 
school explain what makes America 
tick? 


3. How many programs have there 
been in your community to help 
citizens more fully understand the 
American free choice system? 


These are, of course, questions that 
are by no means of peculiar or special 
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WITH 
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‘PACKAGE’ 
FOR 

YOU! 


You’ll want to see the friendly American man during your bankers’ 
convention. He has a “‘package deal” for all your banking needs 
that you just can’t beat. 


The American National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago is 
large enough to give you every service you require—small enough 
to work with you on a cordial personal basis. We bring right into 
your back yard every banking service you or your customers 
might require. 


Let’s talk about it at your convention. 


“se 
’ 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON « CHICAGO 90 « FRanklin 2-9200 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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interest to members of the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, but it is to be doubt- 
ed that any other segment of our en- 
tire population is dealing with them 
as fully and as realistically. By the 
same token, citizens in general, and 
bankers in particular, might well adopt 
some similarly effective scheme for 
dealing with another question for 
which Farm Bureau members are seek- 
ing some answers: ‘Where shall we 
cut government spending?” 


The Hoover Report figures very 
largely in this discussion, and it gives 
special attention to the Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations regarding 
the curtailment of the Government’s 
business activities. The membership 
is once more asked whether it agrees 
or disagrees with specific recommen- 
dations, and why. Various aspects of 
the subject of government in business 
are given a thorough working over, 
among them the question, ‘‘What 
shall we do about government in the 
money-lending business?’ In connec- 
tion with the latter, participants were 
asked to consider these recommenda- 
tions: 


1. The Farmers Home Administration 
should screen its loan applications 
more carefully, require more adequate 
security except for disaster and emer- 
gency loans, and charge interest rates 
adequate to cover administrative costs 
and the cost of money to the Treasury. 


Reason: That the Federal Government 
should not engage in loaning 
money except where private 
lending agencies are unable to 
provide credit essential for de- 
sirable purposes. 


2. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion should terminate its loan pro- 
grams and in lieu thereof support 


We Believe... 





in the American competitive enterprise system. 


that man’s search for progress should be encouraged by mainte- 
nance of opportunity, not hindered by illusions of security. 


that a person should be rewarded in accordance with his pro- 


ductive contribution to society. 


that every man is entitled to own property, earn money honestly, 
save, invest and spend as he chooses. 


that property rights cannot be taken away without infringing on 
rights guaranteed by the constitution. 


that the constitution is the basic law of the land, and that its inter- 
pretation should be in accordance with the intent of its authors. 


that government should operate impartially in the interest of all. 
. that government's regulatory functions should be based on law. 
that government should provide only minimum controls and aids. 
that government should stimulate, not discourage, individual 


initiative. 


that propagandizing by government is dangerous to the mainte- 


nance of self-government. 


that monopoly, whether by government, industry, labor or agri- 
culture, is dangerous. 


that voluntary cooperation is a part of the American system. 


that all candidates for public office should state their beliefs 
with respect to communism, socialism and capitalism. 


prices by purchase agreements. 


Reason: The Commission argues that 
purchase agreement programs 
have the same price support- 
ing effect as loan programs 
and can be administered more 
economically and efficiently. 


3. That REA be incorporated, ope- 

rated on a self-supporting basis and 

required to secure its loan funds by 

issuing its own bonds. 

Reason: The Commission argues that 
the REA program has accom- 


SPECIALIZING! 


As Specialists in inactive Bank Stocks, we place particular em- 


phasis on... 


. the Retail Placement of odd or round amounts of Stock 


. the intelligent, confidential Solicitation of Stockholder Lists. 


We invite correspondence. 


D. RAYMOND KENNEY & CO. 


ONE EAST 42ND STREET 
MUrray Hill 2-4093 
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plished much of its intended 

purpose and that the addi- 

tional financing required can 

be administered on a self- 
supporting basis. 

Similarly treated are these questions 

which are of special interest to the 

farmer but of great concern to us all: 


a. How can we remove the road- 
blocks to higher net farm income on 
full-time farms? 


b. How can we get price-depressing 
surpluses off our backs? 


c. How can we get bigger markets 
for our farm products? 


d. Who shall speak for farmers? 


Each has its discussion sheet de- 
voted to a brief summarization of the 
background of the problem presented, 
an appraisal of individual attitudes 
regarding it, a “‘discussionnaire’’ and 
a community study and action project. 

The American Farm Bureau’s Pol- 
icy Development Program for 1955 
culminated in the adoption of its cur- 
rent “Platform for Prosperity on the 
Farm.” This platform has also been 
made the subject of a discussion sheet 
which painstakingly explains its five 
major points: 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Here's the four-man team that's making poultry financing a successful operation in Morgan Hill, California. (L. to r.) Mr. J. W. Jepsen, 
Branch Manager of the Gilroy, California, Bank of America; Mr. Andrew J. Unruh, Poultryman from Morgan Hill, California; 
Mr. Manual J. “Lucky” Barroza, Purina Dealer from Gilroy, California; and Purina Salesman, Mr. Noel Benger. 


“Four-man team makes poultry 


financing profitable!” 


Working as a team, the four men pictured above, 
have been making poultry—and poultry financing 
—a profitable operation for all concerned! “Andy” 
Unruh, the man responsible for raising the poultry, 
has been feeding fryers since 1951. Sometimes as 
many as 44,000 birds in a single batch. His Purina 
Dealer, Mr. “Lucky” Barroza, and his Purina Sales- 
man, Mr. Noel Benger, watch the birds carefully 
to make sure they are growing the way they should. 

The Bank of America finances 

this operation, and Mr. J. W. 

Jepsen, Manager of the Gilroy 

Branch, makes the financial 

arrangements. Here, Banker Jepsen hears Purina Dealer 
Barroza tell why today’s chicks grow 
faster following modern methods. Mr. 
Jepsen: The close supervision of growers 
by ‘Lucky’ Barroza has contributed much 
to the success of our financing program 
with Purina feeders in this community.” 


With each man doing his part, 

the operation is a successful— 

and satisfactory—money-mak- 
Mr. J. W. Jepsen ing concern for all parties. 


For additional information on how team-work makes 
poultry financing a profitable arrangement, visit with 
our Purina salesman serving your area, or write: 
Ralston Purina Company, 1600 Checkerboard Square, 


Partners in Prosperity 
St. Louis 2, Missouri. 
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Extremely hard-wearing Cotton Duck. Forest | 
green color. Personalized depositor's “window 
pocket.” Locks securely with tamperproof metal | 
“HOOD” and fine quality Padlock. 


7'' x 11" Bag & Padiock......... . $3.45 per set 
8’’ x 12" Bag & Padiock.......... $3.65 per set | 
10” x 14” Bag & Padiock..........$4.35 per set 
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tween shelves. Heavy duty 4’’ diameter, rub- | 


LOCK COMPARTMENT and CABINET TRUCKS also available. | 
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1. Remove the roadblocks to earn- 
ing a high net farm income. 


2. Halt threats to individual free- 
dom. 


3. Get our income in sound dollars. 


4. Strengthen ourselves for peace 
to prevent the disaster of war. 


5. Build a better America with op- 
portunities for all. 


Basic to the whole structure is the 
credo reproduced on page 40 which 
is simply another affirmation of the 
Farm Bureau’s belief that answers 
that are not firmly grounded in cor- 
rect principle will prove, in the last 
analysis, to become mere extensions 
and enlargements of the problems they 
purport to solve. ‘‘What we believe,” 
says the Bureau, ‘“‘helps us find sound 
answers.” 


Farm prices, the crucial point in 
the over-all agricultural problem, are 
very appropriately considered in the 
light of all the thought and discussion 
that has been devoted to the related 
factors already mentioned. Price, as 
the regulator of production, consump- 
tion and distribution, is so clearly ex- 
plained as to leave no opportunity 
for doubt as to the reason for our huge 
agricultural surpluses and the re- 
sulting depressed prices of farm com- 
modities. It is pointed out that ‘“‘when 
government interferes, the ‘stop and 
go’ value of price is cancelled.” 


Cited as illustrations of the dis- 
tortions that are likely to occur when 
government usurps the functions of 
the market place are increased use, 
in the case of cotton, of competing 
synthetic materials, increased foreign 
production, increased yields per acre 
which have largely offset reduction 
achieved through acreage controls, re- 
duced foreign markets, reduced do- 
mestic consumption, and continued ac- 
cumulation of surpluses compelling the 
adoption of ever more severe produc- 
tion control measurés. It is also made 
clear that the effect of the latter, for 
the most part, has thus far been to 
divert production into uncontrolled 
crops and livestock, thereby driving 
down the price of those commodities. 


A Technique for Bankers? 


It will be readily admitted that 
banks and bankers are no less con- 
cerned with our agricultural problems 
than are the farmers, themselves. It 
will be noted, moreover, that many 
of the questions with which Farm 





Bureau members are dealing in their 
discussions are of equal concern to 
every person in the country who 
values his freedom. And the tech- 
niques here discussed are equally avail- 
able to any group that might want to 
apply them to the solution of prob- 
lems that are peculiarly its own. 


All of which gives rise to some con- 
jecture as to what may be done about 
getting similar efforts under way 
throughout our economy, and es- 
pecially in banking. It has become the 
traditional role of the bankers of the 
country to supply a generous measure 
of the leadership and guidance needed 
at every level of our society, but there 
is increasing evidence that the need 
is growing more rapidly than it is 
being met. 

The bankers of the country, geared 
to such a program as is here sketchily 
described, could multiply many times 
the effectiveness of their efforts in be- 
half of a sound economy and good 
government. 


Kansas Bankers to Seek 
New Community Income 


In addition to the traditionally help- 
ful discussions of subjects bearing 
directly on the various phases of bank 
management, the Kansas Bankers As- 
sociation’s Bank Management Clinic, 
to be held at the University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, on June 5-7, will pro- 
vide for the upwards of 300 senior 
officers of Kansas banks in attendance 
an extended treatment of the theme 
of community development. 


In planning the program, the as- 
sociation’s Bank Management Com- 
mittee gave special consideration to 
the problems confronting most Kan- 
sas rural banks in the fact that they 
have achieved all the growth that 
their agricultural income will support. 
Possible new sources of income to be 
discussed include transportation, new 
crops, institutional pay rolls, tourist 
trade, and industry in general. 

Panelists will include the following 
specialists: Horace Harding, assistant 
director, Bureau of Business Re- 
search, University of Kansas; Dr. 
Dwight Nesmith, Industrial Engi- 
neering Department, Kansas State 
College; John Sticher, Kansas In- 
dustrial Development Commission; 
Harry Woods, Kansas State Chamber 
of Commerce; and Dr. F. W. Atkeson, 
Head of Department of Dairy Hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College. 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 


The corporate new issue market continues to find the going difficult, 
reflecting still—tighter money—evidenced last month by hikes in the discount and 
prime rates—and a heavy volume of present and planned emissions. 

In the public utility sector, for example, the majority of recent funded debt 
offerings have dragged at retail, and subsequent losses in secondary trading have 
run to 2 points or more. 

Included _in this category were the marketings of $40 million Columbia Gas 
System debentures, $10 million Kentucky Utilities firsts and $40 million Southern 
California Edison first and refunding bonds. 





Following the poor receptions accorded these issues, bankers revised their 
pricing ideas still lower. 

As a result, the 2A-rated Wisconsin Electric Power 3{s were brought out 
near month’s end at a 3.77 yield basis. That compares with an initial offering 
tag of 3.68 per cent on the like-rated Southern California Edisons a week earlier. 

Thus realistically priced, the $30 million Wisconsin Electric Power bonds 
quickly sold out, with strong institutional demand in evidence for the first time 
in some while. 

Early this month, the top-quality $30 million Duke Power offering was priced 
to yield 3.50 per cent—15 basis points more than a comparable flotation of New 
York Telephone obligations a month earlier. 


Looking ahead, the calendar of future offerings is heavy. 

Among the competitive deals slated for distribution in the next couple of 
weeks or so are $12.5 million bonds of Pennsylvania Electric, $15 million of 
Northern Illinois Gas, $30 million of Consolidated Edison, $7.5: million of Iowa 
Power & Light, $40 million of Southern California Gas, $6.2 million equipment trust 
certificates of the Erie Railroad and $6.6 million of the Reading Co. 

But the biggest market test will be provided by an outsized negotiated 
underwriting—-General Electric’s $300 million of debentures. 


One bullish note in the present situation: lofty yields on new corporate 
debt issues may attract some institutional money away from the mortgage and/or 
equity markets (see below). 


While the bond markets have been reeling under the impact of tighter money, 
the stock market apparently has been little effected—so far, at least. 

Since the beginning of 1955, the Fed has boosted its discount rate five times, 
margin requirements twice; and the banks have hiked their prime rate three times, 
their brokers’ loan rate five times. 

In the face of all this, the stock market has climbed nearly 30 per cent (see 
table), and many individual issues have moved up much more than that. 
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Meanwhile, the spread between stock yields and bond yields has been steadily 


shrinking, until now it amounts to only 43 basis points. That’s using Moody’s top-— 
quality corporate bond index; using medium—grade Baa bonds, the spread is down to 
just 2 basis points. And, of course, returns initially available on new debt 
offerings are higher than those on the seasoned issues that make up the indexes. 


Tending to offset the bearish implications of current money market trends are: 

1) The generally excellent first-quarter earnings and full-year prospects (a 
major exception: the auto industry). 

2) The inflationary forces obviously present in the economy. Commodity prices 
(e.g., steel prices) and wage costs are almost certain to move up. As a result, 


investment managers of trust and pension funds and other big portfolios still are 
extremely inflation—conscious. 


HEEHHKHHEHEHEEEEHEKKEKEEKEKEEXTT CHTENING MONEY & THE STOCK MARKET * * * # ¥ ¥ 4% 4 HH HHH HHH KEKE 
Corporate Yields** 

Stock Common Aaa Baa 

Prices* Stocks Bonds Bonds 


End of 1954 rr) 4.17 2.91 3.45 
Margin requirements from 50% to 60% 


End of January 1955 .8 4.16 
End of February 1955 3 4.18 
End of March 1955 ‘ 4 
Discount rate from 13% to 13% 
Margin requirements from 60% to 70% 
End of April 1955 
End of May 1955 
Brokers’ loan rate 
End of June 1955 
Brokers’ loan rate 
End of July 1955 
Discount rate from 14% to 2% 
Prime rate from 3% to 33% 
Brokers’ loan rate from 34% to 33% 
End of August 1955 
Discount rate from 
End of September 1955 
Prime rate from 33% to 34% 
End of October 1955 
Discount rate from 23% to 23% 
Brokers’ loan rate from 33% to 33% 
End of November 1955 
End of 1955 
End of January 1956 
End of February 1956 
Brokers’ loan rate from 3$% to 4% 
End of March 1956 
Discount rate from 23% to 23% 
Prime rate from 33% to 33% 
Recent level 


.94 3.46 
.02 .48 
a2 .O1 .48 


3.74 3. 


*SEC’s composite index of common stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 
**Moody’s. #To 3% in the Minneapolis and San Francisco districts. 
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New Home for Chase Manhattan 


Large plaza eliminates necessity for set-back construction, 
making possible a uniform open floor plan throughout. 


NY lingering doubt that New 
York’s financial district will re- 
main firmly anchored to Manhattan’s 
downtown area has been thoroughly 
dissipated by the recent announce- 
ment of a $75 million Chase Man- 
hattan building project that will oc- 
cupy almost all of the two-block area 
bounded by Nassau, Liberty, William, 
and Pine Streets. 


The site will contain 21% acres, 70 
per cent of which will be open plaza. 
Directly beneath the plaza, but at 
street level on the William Street 
side, will be the public banking floor 
of the Chase Manhattan head office. 
Immediately below this will be a floor 
devoted to a cafeteria and recreation- 
al facilities for the bank’s 9,000 head 
office employees, now housed in nine 
buildings. 


Continuing downward, there will be 
two additional floors covering ap- 
proximately 21% acres each which will 
be occupied by the bank’s check-hand- 
ling and stock transfer departments— 
two of its largest. 


Occupying the remaining 30 per 
cent of the site, and located to the 
north along Liberty Street, the 60- 
story head office building will rise 810 
feet above the level of the plaza. Since 
the latter will provide the necessary 
light and air, eliminating the need 
for set-backs, the building will take 
the form of a simple rectangular shaft 
measuring 281 x 107 feet. The most 
important of several advantages thus 
afforded the building is the uniform 
open plan with an area of 30,400 
square feet on every floor from plaza 
to roof. 


The entire project will be air-con- 
ditioned and accoustically treated. 
Four floors located at various levels 
of the building, will be set aside for 
the housing of equipment of all kinds. 


Said President J. Stewart Baker, 
“We believe that the new building 
and the plaza will materially contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of a newer and 
even better financial community sur- 
rounded by business offices and with 
ready access to attractive river and 
harborside apartments.” 
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ankers 
showed the 
world how 


(The story of photographic record keeping 
—pioneered by banks —and how it grew) 


Way back in 1928 the first Recordak Microfilmer was 
installed in the Empire Trust Company, N.Y.C. In a 
matter of months more than 100 installations had been 


Libraries charge out books 3 times faster with Recordak 
Microfilming than with old rubber-stamping routine. As 
many as 100 clerical operations formerly carried out at 
public desks have been discontinued. Service to public is 
greatly expanded by releasing trained librarians from hours 
of tedious detail. 


Today's big favorite in banks . . . new Recordak Reliant 
gives banks lowest per picture cost . . . makes it all but 
impossible to miss pictures. Many extra features . . . each 
reflecting the know-how acquired by Recordak and Kodak 
in 28 years of microfilming research and development. 
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made—all in banks. Bankers pioneered the application of 
the new picture-taking idea to everyday routines 
showed the world how it did away with manual record keep- 
ing in transit operations; eliminated dual-posting in book- - 
keeping . . . and greatly increased protection, too. Other 
businesses took notice—a new era in record keeping was 
underway. 


Title Abstract Companies bring the local courthouse to 
their offices by microfilming all the documents filed daily. 
This eliminates constant travel back and forth to the court- 
house to double-check on signatures and confusing tran- 
scripts. Complete film records of real property transactions 
are at the fingertips—no mistakes, omissions, abbreviations. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originating modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking routines 


**Recordak” is a trademark 
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Retail Stores were the first to apply Recordak Microfilming 
to billing operations. Photographing a customer’s sales- 
checks—and sending them out with the bill—eliminated a 
description of each purchase . . . reduced posting 85%. 

Today many types of business follow similar billing 
short cuts oil and telephone companies, dairies, 
country clubs, to name a few. 


Transportation Companies kéep track of every shipment 
by microfilming the sender’s shipping ticket and the 
corresponding delivery receipt. This eliminates lengthy 


check sheets . . . and bookkeeping that was “days behind” 
and prone to mistakes. One clerk can now process over 


3,000 tickets and receipts in a few hours. 


Read 
“Short Cuts 
That Save 
Millions” 


This new booklet shows examples 
of how Recordak microfilming 
is cutting costs for more than 
100 different types of business 
. thousands of concerns. It’s 
the story, really, of how your 
“baby” grew. Bankers tell us, 
too, that it has enabled them 
to suggest economies to their 
customers. We'd like to send 
you a copy with our thanks! 
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Name 


Bank 


Railroads eliminate tieups at junction points by micro- 
filming freight waybills instead of copying them with pen or 
typew riter. What used to take hours now takes minutes . 

trains are ready to roll as soon as shipments are baieillorsiall 


Follow-up accounting is also much easier. No tran- 
scription errors or omissions on the film records, when 
they’re viewed in a Recordak Film Reader. 


Brokerage Offices no longer have to transcribe the stock 
certificate numbers for the millions of dollars worth of 
securities passing through their hands daily. Or list the 
certificate numbers and the amount of shares on customer 
stocks going exdividend. ‘All-day” jobs for two clerks are 
now done in one hour by girl at Recordak Microfilmer. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) J-5 
5 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ‘Short Cuts ‘That Save Millions” 


Position 
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It’s no secret that women are play- 
ing an ever-increasing role in con- 
trolling the average family’s bank- 
ing business. Our free booklet docu- 
ments this trend with solid facts 
and figures compiled in a series of 
banking habits surveys conducted 
throughout the nation. 


It emphasizes the importance of per- 


profitable new business. For your 
free copy, merely drop a note to: 


A. J. WOOD & COMPANY 


HOW MUCH 
CAN YOU LEND 
ON 1956 
AUTOMOBILES? 


You can determine the figure 
EXACTLY with the help of this just- 
published book. "AUTO COSTS" 
gives you the 


FACTORY INVOICE PRICE 


(WHOLESALE COST) 


of all 1956 CARS 
and EQUIPMENT 


Now—No more cause for OVER 
LOANING on your new car paper. 


Complete, concise and accurate, it 
is the only book of its kind. 


$500 


AUTO COSTS PUBLICATIONS 


BOX 224 DEPT. 5 
NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 








News from Canada 


Number Four 


The Bank of Canada last month 
hiked its discount rate from 234 per 
cent to 3 per cent—an all-time high. 
This was the fourth successive boost 
in the rate since last August, and pre- 
ceded by only a few days similar ac- 
tion by the U.S. Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem (see page 25). 

The Bank of Canada’s action, which 
had been expected in financial circles, 


| was another obvious attempt to slow 
| Canada’s surging credit expansion. At 


| the time of the rate hike, loans of the 
sonal contact with housewives (the | 


keynote of Wood’s PERSONAL BUSINESS | 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, incidentally) | 
and cites specific measures that | 
your bank can take to develop this | 


chartered banks stood at $5.1 billion, 
up more than $1 billion from a year 
earlier. 


In response to the discount rate in- 


| crease, chartered banks upped their 
| prime commercial rate from 41% per 
| cent to 5 per cent. 


Spending Splurge 


The driving force behind the Cana- 
dian economy during. the postwar 
period has been the almost uninter- 
rupted expansion of capital expendi- 
ture on new plant, equipment and 
housing, and a very significant indi- 
cation of business prospects in 1956 is 
contained in the government’s fore- 
cast that such outlays this year are 
expected to total more than $7.5 bil- 
lion (see table). 


According to the current issue of 
the Bank of Montreal’s business re- 
view, this figure represents a remark- 
able increase of nearly 21 per cent 
over the amount actually spent on 


capital investment in 1955, which was 
itself a record year with a total some 
11 per cent higher than in 1954. The 
accuracy of such annual forecasts, the 
review points out, can be seen in the 
fact that, since 1948, they have erred 
on the average by only 5 per cent from 
what was actually achieved and, with 
the single exception of 1954, the error 
has consistently been on the conserva- 
tive side. 


Utility Activity. In contrast to last 
year, when more than half of the in- 
crease over 1954 was attributable to 
residential construction, the review 
says, the rise in outlays slated for 
1956 is spread over almost every sec- 
tor of the economy, with a large pro- 
portion of the net increase occurring 
in utilities and manufacturing and 
with only a small rise in new housing. 


Amongst the utilities, hydro-electric 
power alone is expected to spend $183 
million more this year, with a further 
$116 million to be spent by the rail- 
ways, prompted in part by the in- 
creased volume of traffic carried. In 
manufacturing also, the increase in 
production last year and the favor- 
able earnings experienced in many 
industries have no doubt stimulated 
companies to increase their capacity 
and modernize their equipment. For 
instance, plans in the pulp and paper 
industry call for outlays of $266 mil- 
lion, nearly double those of 1955, 
while in chemicals an almost three- 
fold increase to $165 million is con- 
templated. 


A Danger. ‘In Canada,” accord- 


CANADA PLANS TO UP ITS CAPITAL SPENDING 


Primary Industry* 
Manufacturing 
Utilities** 
Commercial Services 
Housing 

Institutional 


In Millions 
1955 19564 
$ 997 

1,304 
1,582 

616 
1,574 

447 
1,009 
7,529 


Per Cent 
Increase 


$11.5 
38.9 
52.0 
6.6 
5.2 
9.3 
15.6 
20.9 


1,041 
578 
1,496 
409 
873 
6,230 


#Based on a government survey of capital spending plans. 
*Includes agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining and petroleum development and 


the construction industry. 


**Includes power, transportation, warehousing, communication and municipal 


waterworks. 
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ing to the review, “there is an infla- 
tionary potential in the capital in- 
vestment program that warrants care- 
ful study by the monetary authorities. 
For the past nine months or more the 
Bank of Canada has pursued a policy 
of credit restraint, and there has been 
a noticeable rise in interest rates. 


“The traditional role of tighter 
money under such conditions is two- 
fold. Dearer money presumably acts 
in some measure as a deterrent to 
capital expenditure and thus reduces 
the pressure of domestic demand for 
goods and services. Secondly, in this 
instance, a level of interest rates in 
Canada higher than that prevailing in 
the United States may be expected to 
act as an encouragement to some Ca- 
nadian borrowers to turn to the New 
York market for long-term funds, and 
also makes investment in Canada more 
remunerative for buyers of Canadian 
securities in the United States and 
elsewhere. The effect of the differen- 
tial between Canadian and U.S. in- 
terest rates is therefore to stimulate 
an inward movement of capital into 
Canada, thus increasing the supply of 
foreign exchange to pay for higher 
merchandise imports.” 


Welcome Wanted 


American capital for Canadian ex- 
pansion may not be so easy to come 
by in the years immediately ahead 
unless it continues to receive a cor- 
dial welcome from Canada. So warned 
Cyrus Eaton, Canadian-born chair- 
man of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way and of Steep Rock Iron Mines 
Ltd. 


Addressing the annual dinner of the 
Canadian Institute of Mining & Met- 
allurgy last month, Cyrus Eaton 
said: ‘‘One serious limitation of Ca- 
nada’s material progress lies in the 
finding of the tremendous capital funds 
required to finance new and expand- 
ing mining and manufacturing proj- 
ects, as well as provide the electric 
power and transportation facilities to 
serve these new ventures.” 


Meanwhile, he noted, American in- 
dustry has its own ambitious plans for 
expansion, at a cost running into bil- 
lions of dollars within the next five 
years. In the ‘‘tremendous competi- 
tion” for capital, he concluded, Ca- 
nada would find it in her own interest 
to maintain a friendly attitude toward 
would-be American investors. 

Cyrus Eaton was, in effect, warning 
those Canadians who recently have 
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“We unscrambled 


Mr. Jhsmyth 
with Sort-O-Namic”’ 


“It was all so simple once we installed the Todd Sort-O- 
Namic plan. Mr. JHSMYTH turned out to be Mr. J. H. 


Smyth—a very pleasant and profitable customer in spite of 
his illegible signature.” 


Actually, the time saved in deciphering 
names is only one of the many advan- 
tages of the Todd Sort-O-Namic plan. 
Bankers all over the country report 85 % 
fewer errors in mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis- 
files, a 50% saving in time and a big 
increase in customer good will and new 
checking account business. 


For complete details, mail the coupon. 








et A rare Trea Toned tae 

|| THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. BM, ' 

| Rochester 3, New York } 

| Please send me complete information about 

the Sort-O-Namic plan. 

| | i dake nti haan lia : 

| i 

il Address___ 

‘| 

| een cennintece arene Se SALES OFFICES IN Y(@ PRINCIPAL CITIES 
‘| By SUBSIDIARY OF 

IL Ce ae a ral oe ~ pm556 BURROUGHS CORPORATION 
| 


G. ARNOLD HART 
New Post 


expressed concern over the growth of | 
U.S. investment in Canada that mon- | 
ey from across the border still was | 


needed—and in large amounts. 


Bankers & Brokers 


@ G. Arnold Hart last month moved | 
up from assistant general manager of | 


the Bank. of Montreal to deputy gen- 
eral manager. One of the youngest 


executives in the bank, Arnold Hart | 
has held a wide variety of important | 


posts since World War II. On his re- 
turn to B of M after a five-year hitch 


monton main office, and an agent at 
the bank’s New York office. In 1953, 
after an extended trip through the 
Far East as a special representative 
of the bank, he was made a super- 


intendent at the head office, and in | 


the following year he became an as- 
sistant general manager. 


@ Burns Bros. & Denton Ltd. an- 


announced were the elections of Jay 


ment, municipal and corporate bonds; 


an affiliate, Burns Bros. & Co., is a | 


member of the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change. 
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BETWEEN WARS STEADY OR FALLING PRICES 
USUALLY PREVAIL 


1820 1840 1860 


Prepared by NAM Reseorch Dept. from Government Statistics 


PRICE RISES FOLLOW WARS 


HE prices of things consumers buy 
have increased approximately 
fourfold during the past century, but 
it would be a mistake t6 conclude that 
there is a natural and continuous ten- 
dency for prices to rise and that it is 
“contrary to nature” to hope for stable 
or falling prices in the future. 
All of the increase in the price level 
since 1820 can be accounted for by 
rises which occurred during four brief 


| periods overlapping our major wars: 
in the Canadian army, he became | 
secretary to the president, the late | 
George W. Spinney. Later, he served | 
successively as assistant superintend- | 
ent at Calgary, manager of the Ed- | 


1861 to 1865; 1915 to 1920; 1940 to 
1948; and 1950 to 1952. These periods 
represent, in total, only 19 out of the 
134 years between 1820 and 1954. Dur- 
ing the remaining 115 years price 


| trends were either steady, or declining, 
or recovering from a previous decline. 


The Civil War was preceded by a 
forty year period when there was no 
pronounced trend, either upward or 
downward, in the general price level. 


| There was some fluctuation—con- 
| nected with speculative episodes and 
|-their aftermath—b ut in 1860 the 
nounced the appointments of Charles 
F. W. Burns as chairman of the board, | 
David S. Beatty as president, and | 
P. J. Coffey, William Currie and W. | 


J. H. Ellwood as vice presidents. Also | ually declined from the peak reached 


| at its close. The low point was reached 


Gould and Joseph Pope as directors. | in 1895. Thereafter prices began to 


The firm deals in Canadian govern- | 


price level was approximately where 
it had been in 1820. 

The Civil War was followed by 
thirty years during which prices grad- 


rise, and by 1915 they had recovered 
to their 1865 level. Here is an example 
of a half-century, 1865 to 1915, with 
no net change either way in the gene- 


| ral level of prices. 


During World War I, and the period 
of shortages immediately following it, 
the price level doubled. An abrupt 
drop occurred between 1920 and 1922, 
but thereafter prices remained rela- 
tively stable during the remainder of 
the 1920’s. A further substantial de- 
cline occurred during the depression, 
followed by some recovery. The net 
change in the price level, between 1920 
and 1940, was a decline of 30 per cent. 


During World War II the period of 
rising prices again extended into the 
period of post-war shortages. By 1948 
it appeared that prices had reached a 
stable plateau, about 70 per cent high- 
er than the prewar level. But this 
lasted only until 1950, when the be- 
ginning of the Korean War pushed 
prices up another 10 per cent. Since 
1952 there has been substantial sta- 
bility in prices. 


“Honest! It's my lunch.” 
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An honest face often hides a 
history of default, the banker well 
knows. But it takes more than a 
picture to measure the defaulter’s 
Embezzlement Quotient—how 


long he’s been at it, how deep he’s - 


gone. Recently a single employee 
defaulted for a total of $300,000. 
Another defalcation thought to 
be a few thousands came to more 
than $2,000,000. Because losses 
are reaching inflationary heights, 
adequate fidelity coverage (part 
of the Bankers Blanket Bond) 
may today be the bank’s most 


What 


is this 


Hmbezzler’s 


EK Q*? 


*Embezzlement Quotient 


crucial insurance need. Indem- 
nity of North America, through 
its agents, is a good place to get 
this coverage—with Extra 
Values. It is an independent com- 
pany with favorable rates. It has 
the capacity and the facilities to 
make loss prevention effective for 
you. An example is the study 
based on the Company’s long ex- 
perience, “Portfolio of Protection 
for Banks”—a packet of informa- 
tion and safeguards, and a useful 
checklist. Ask the Indemnity 
agent or your broker for a copy. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


Philadelphia 


One of the North America Companies which are headed 
by Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 


Protect what you have©® 
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We’ve Speeded Up Our 
Mortgage Accounting 


This bank has achieved a vast saving of time by adopt- 
ing a completely mechanized plan of mortgage accounting 
which is based on the use of the interest reduction factor. 


By DONALD P. FRAIL 


Vice Treasurer and Auditor 


and 


GEORGE W. ARBUCKLE 


Manager, Accounting Department 


Newton Savings Bank; Newton, Mass. 


BOUT a year and a half ago it be- 
came increasingly apparent that 
our system of mortgage account- 

ing involved a cumbersome duplication 
of figure work. Since our volume was 
constantly growing, we could readily 
foresee the time when our accounting 
procedure would be bogged down in 
detail, so we began searching for some 
means of eliminating the duplication 
that was causing the trouble. We had 
to be sure, however, that this process 
of elimination would entail no loss of 
accuracy in the records with which we 
were working. 


We have achieved both the speed 
and accuracy we were seeking by com- 
pletely mechanizing our accounting 
methods. In fact, we have managed to 
slash the time consumed in our ac- 
counting operation to considerably 
less than half of the amount formerly 
required; and this notwithstanding an 
ever-growing volume of business. 


The Newton Savings Bank, inci- 
dentally, is 126 years old, has branch- 
es in Newton, Wellesley, and Need- 
ham, Mass., and has assets totaling 
over $50,000,000. It was founded as 
“a savings institution in connection 
with the Newton Temperance Society 
and Lyceum,” an organization formed 
two years earlier by a number of 
townspeople. Its first quarters were in 
the treasurer’s home, and in 1863 the 
bank moved to the location occupied 
by its present building. 

Notwithstanding our advanced age 
and traditionally conservative New 
England environment, we soon decided 
that we would have to adopt a radi- 
cally different approach to our ac- 
counting problems. The chief diffi- 
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culty with our former system lay in 
the fact that we were continually en- 
in making computations of 
monthly payments. Once a payment 
had been made, we had to start all 
over and figure the following month’s 
allocations to principal and interest on 
the basis of the then unpaid balance. 

We had made some-use of a pre- 
viously computed interest schedule 
for this purpose, and had also tried 
amortization schedules, but found 
that both consumed an undue amount 
of time. The latter, in fact, were so 
bulky and difficult to handle that their 
use required something like four times 


the amount of time presently required 
for the same task. 


As we pursued our quest for better 
ways of doing this work, we came 
upon a device which later proved to be 
one of our more important discoveries, 
the interest reduction factor. This in- 
terest factor, as the term is employed 
in this article, may be described as the 
amount by which the interest on a 
loan is reduced each month by reason 
of the reduction in principal resulting 
from the application of the previous 
month’s payment. The amount of the 
factor is reduced one cent at a time 
as often as the cumulative amount of 
principal reduction warrants. 


Interest Factor a Must 


With the use of the interest factor 
pretty well established as a must in 
any system of mechanization we might 
adopt, our effort was centered on a 
search for equipment that would most 
readily lend itself to such use, and this 
finally led to the purchase of two Bur- 
roughs Sensimatic accounting ma- 
chines. 


We prepared a typed chart showing 
the interest factors applying to the 
various amounts of principal pay- 
ments. After it had been in use for a 
short time, we found that there was 
an occasional variation of a cent or 
two between the amount of interest 
arrived at following several successive 
applications of the interest reduction 


Operators handle more business in less than half the time. 
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form jobs, tape jobs—all on the same 


Wide form handling 
Carriage takes forms up to 
11%” wide. Carriage tabu- 
lates automatically, if desired. 
The stops are easily set to 
fit different column widths. 


Burroughs Director 400 


May 1956 


Short-cut operation 
Amounts may be indexed 
and motor bar depressed at 
same time. The Director’s 
minus bar makes direct sub- 
traction as easy as addition. 


Figure it this way: 
Since you must have 

an adding machine, 

why not have one that 

does accounting jobs, too? 


Perhaps you’re of the opinion that an adding machine’s 
only function is to total up figures on a listing tape. 


That’s true—of most adding machines, that is. But the 
Burroughs Director 400 goes far beyond that! Sure, it 
adds on tape, and subtracts and multiplies. Does each 
a little faster and more easily, too, users say. But here’s 
the big thing: 


The Director also prepares daily statements, batch 
proof lists, mortgage loan notices . . . yes, this all-electric 
machine takes on these form jobs, too! The reason: 
multiple totals, plus many other very special features 
besides those below. 


So, since you must have an adding machine, why not 
have one that does accounting jobs, too? Make sense? 
Of course. Just try it and see! Phone our nearby branch 
for a quick demonstration. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


machine 


3-way register selection 
—thanks to exclusive Shuttle- 
master. (1) Manual. (2) 
Simultaneous figuring in two 
registers. (3) Automatic, 
alternate register selection. 


Two listing jobs at once 
Lever splits keyboard. You 
can list descriptive numbers 
beside amounts, list 2 sepa- 
rate amounts. Or you can 
use full 13-column capacity. 


ADDING MACHINE 


“Burroughs” Reg. TM. 








factor, and the amount actually ac- 
crued during the month in question. 
Rather than become involved in the 
myriad computations that it would 
take to remove these disparities, we 
submitted our chart to the Burroughs 
Corporation’s Research Center at 
Paoli, Pa. They, in turn, submitted the 
problem to their E 101 high speed 
digital electronic computer, and ar- 
rived at a set of factors that has 
proved to be the last word in accuracy. 


The actual bookkeeping operation 
is simplicity itself. When recording a 
payment, the operator merely indexes 
the interest factor appropriate to the 
amount of the principal payment as 
indicated in the chart, and the ma- 
chine automatically completes a 
single-copy notice which is delivered 
to the Loan Department to serve as a 
record of outstanding payments. 


All loan and tax balances are auto- 


matically computed and posted to™ 


both the ledger and loan journal, and 
each posting is proved as it is made. 
The notices had previously been pre- 
pared in triplicate in a separate opera- 
tion, and two copies were mailed to the 
customer, while a third was delivered 
to the loan department, to be used as 
a record of outstanding payments. 


Time for the complete operation, 
which included pulling the cards, post- 








The interest factor is the only figure actually indexed. 
Subtraction, balancing and proving is automatic. 


ing ledgers, proving, and preparing 
notices, formerly required 84 hours per 
month. After the machines were in- 
stalled, the time required for the pro- 
cessing of the 2,500 in-state mortgages 
alone was slashed from 56 to 30 hours. 
A greater reduction in operating time 
was achieved in the handling of pay- 
ments on 750 out-of-state mortgages 
where the time previously spent check- 
ing payment schedules against amor- 
tization schedules and posting ledgers 
was cut from 28 hours per month to 
six. A further saving of time was ef- 

















































































Donald P. Frail and George W. Arbuckle 


fected in the posting of tax disburse- 
ments. 


Although the number of in-state and 
out-of-state mortgages has grown, 
respectively, to 2,700 and 1,230, we 
have been able to handle the addi- 
tional work entailed without increas- 
ing our staff. 


Many Uses for Machines 

The machines are also used for the 
posting of our personal loans and se- 
curity investment records. On occa- 
sion, during exceptionally high peak 
periods, they have been used on sav- 
ings account dividend work and for 
the posting of general ledger and 
school savings accounts. 

Our experience of the past 18 
months has proved to our entire satis- 
faction that the interest reduction fac- 
tor and the machines with which it is 
used form the one combination that is 
best able to do the work we have to do. 


Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Offers World Time Chart 


Time differences in over 100 coun- 
tries throughout the world as com- 
pared with Eastern Daylight Saving 
Time which became effective late last 
month can be determined from a small 
‘World Time Chart” being distri- 
buted by Manufacturers Trust Co. 

The folder also includes a map of 
the standard time variations in the 
United States and a listing of the 
states and communities observing 
Daylight Saving Time. 

Copies of the time chart can be 
obtained by writing to the Interna- 
tional Banking Department of Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, 55 Broad 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. 
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The California Insurance Company 
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Columbia Casualty Company 
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Union Assurance Society limited t 
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United States Resources - 
COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION- OCEAN GROUP 

Commercial Union Assurance Co. ltd. + 

The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. Ltd. 


American Central Insurance Company 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. t 


The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.Y. 


The Palatine Insurance Company Utd. t 


ONE PARK AVENUE * 


The past year was one of outstanding produc- 
tivity and economic advancement. High levels 
of manufacturing volume in both consumer 
goods and heavy industries carried employ- 
ment, wages and sales to new records. 

Our American standard of living con- 
tinues to advance. More homes, valuable fur- 
nishings, mechanical and electrical appliances, 
televisions, radios, automobiles, yes, and more 
luxuries such as yachts, airplanes, jewelry, and 
furs are owned by more of our people than ever 
before. 

Guarding these fruits of our free enter- 
prise system is second in importance only to 
their production and ownership. Industrialists, 
merchants and individuals look to insurance as 
the most secure and economical way to protect 
their property and personal possessions. 

The Commercial Union - Ocean Group of 
capital stock companies have always provided 
the soundest insurance obtainable. Integrity, 
Experience and Financial Strength indicated by 
our Resources Statement shown below make 
them a veritable Bulwark of Protection. Con- 
sult our agents and brokers from coast to coast. 


Automobile 








CAPITAL OR 
* 
ADMITTED LIABILITIES STATUTORY 
ASSETS DEPOSIT 





$34,389,735 |$19,285, 744 


42,039,360 | 27,876,686 | 1,000,000 
16,775,961) 8,525,931} 1,000,000 
3,826,187} 1,232,112; 500,000 
10,044,821 | 5,401,426 | 1,000,000 
22,740,729) 14,617,772) 1,000,000 
8,001,180) 4,161,663) 1,000,000 
6,275,822} 2,913,109} 500,000 
6,042,831} 2,882,671) 500,000 
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ATLANTA 
May, 1956 


CHICAGO 


December 31, 1955 


SECURITIES 
DEPOSITED AS 


REQUIRED 
bY Law 


$ 500,000) $1,059,243 


1,266,565 
735,515 
855, 364 
766,846 
856, 396 
442,043 
843,063 
944,192 


* NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Guarding the Fruits of Free Enterprise 
































SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
(including Capital) 


ANNUAL STATEMENT | MARKET VALUE 
BASIS BASIS 


—_————— | | |__| |r roo 


$15,103,991 | $14,943,095 


14,162,674 
8,250,030 
2,594,075 
4,643,395 
8,122,957 
3,839,517 
3,362,713 
3,160,160 


The Amount shown under “Capital or Statutory Deposit” is the amount required in order to transact business in the United States. 
* includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 


13,947,015 
8,197,907 
2,549,489 
4,594,055 
8,031,466 
3,787,189 
3,336,244 
3,131,912 
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Kwik-Klasp Envelope Aids Mailing Efficiency 


Kwik-Klasp is the name of a new 
and improved clasp envelope that can 
save your bank time and money. 

Marketed by Tension Envelope 
Company, the new envelope is particu- 
larly adapted to mailing and mail 
room efficiency. It has also proved to 
be equally time saving for filing, pack- 
aging and systems uses. 

Opening and closing the old pronged 
style envelope often resulted in minor 


MR. BANKER: 


cuts on the fingers of mail room at- 
tendants. With the new clasp, the en- 


* velope flap slides smoothly and quick- 


ly into an engaged position without 
the fingers of the attendant touching 
the metal at any time. 

Nor does frequent use of the enve- 
lope weaken or break the clasp. This 
feature alone results in considerable 
saving in envelope costs. 


Tension Envelope Corporation, 


What do you ial 7? 


We have complete files to help you secure 


whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you - 


no charge for this service. 


Contust 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box. 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on 


Suite 521, 19th and Campbell, Kansas 
City 8, Mo., will be happy to send a 
free sample of the Kwik-Klasp enve- 
lope upon request. 


How to Save Executive Time 


“How to Save Executive Time’”’ is 
the title of a new six-page illustrated 
folder issued by Remington Rand. 


The booklet explains how a proper- 
ly organized subject file enables a bank 
officer’s secretary to obtain any re- 
quired record in less than one minute. 
All the facts are in one folder. One file 
contains every bit of written organi- 
zation comment on the subject at 
hand, permitting an officer to attend 
a conference or make a decision with 
the complete picture before him. It 
eliminates the time-wasting procedure 
of searching through several alpha- 
betical correspondence files to locate 
the pertinent papers. 


The booklet also outlines the differ- 
ence between a subject file and an 
alphabetical file, and tells how Rem- 
ington Rand Organizers go about set- 
ting up such a file. 


Address Remington Rand, a division 
of Sperry Rand Corporation, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, and ask 
for BSD-46. 


Drum Type Computer Gives 
Fast Tax Calculations 


Fast, accurate calculations of F.I.- 
C.A. and Federal withholding tax de- 
ductions can be made with this drum 
type computer. 


Perfected by the Ayres Corporation, 
the Calculer-D which is just nine 
inches long and four inches high, elimi- 
nates the need of cumbersome charts 
and rules and employs Government- 
approved calculations. 


The computer, designed so new 
drum-charts may be affixed in a mat- 
ter of seconds, has a reading window 
that is adjustable to the eye level at 
which the operator wishes to work. 


Available with a choice of any one 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 
FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 


402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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Are your endorsements 
on “well traveled” 
returned checks as 


easy to read as this? 
y 


New Cummins 
Dubl-CC-Endorser insures 
your endorsement 


uarwo’ being clear and readable 
—_ on every check 


bo 


Bee ie 
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of several drum-charts for daily, 
weekly, bi-weekly, semi-monthly or 
monthly payrolls, the Calculer-D 
figures Federal payroll tax deductions 
for any wage payment and number of 
dependents. 


Drums for varying pay periods are 
interchangeable within the same com- 
puter. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained from the Ayres Corporation, 
Box 1081, Wilmington 6, Calif. 


Davidson's Dual-Lith 
Described in New Booklet 


A new 24-page descriptive brochure, 
“Questions & Answers about the Da- 
vidson Dual-Lith,” has been made 
available by Davidson Corporation. 


Profusely illustrated, the booklet 
asks and answers 46 questions about 
the Dual-Lith and the many different 
applications it is capable of. 


Photos and diagrams accompany 
the questions and answers which ex- 
plain how versatility is “built-in” to 
enable this piece of equipment to 
perform not only offset lithography, 
but also simultaneous two-sided li- 


Closed Circuit TY Works for This Bank 


Closed circuit television, day by 
day becoming more popular in banks 
throughout the country, has taken 
over in a big way at the Pioneer Bank 
& Trust Company, Shreveport, La. 

Shown above are tellers standing 
beside two of a battery of 19 TV 
monitors installed at the bank’s main 
office and branches. 


thography, Davengraving, dry offset, 
letterpress, imprinting, numbering and 
perforating. Design principles and fea- 
tures of construction are given for all 
four models. 


Davidson Corporation, a subsidiary 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, 
N. Y. will be pleased to send a free 
copy of this valuable booklet upon 
request. 


Tacky-Finger Marketed 
In New Plastic Container 


Shown here is the new blue plas- 
tic container in which Tacky-Finger, 


the Evans Specialty Company’s finger- 


tip moistener, is now being marketed. 


Used in banks and offices through- 
out the country, Tacky-Finger is a 
hygroscopic preparation which makes 
all paper and money handling easy by 
attracting moisture from the air to 
the fingers. It is odorless, greaseless, 
and does not stain. One application 
facilitates handling of hundreds of pa- 
pers, but will wash off readily. 


Stocked by most stationery dealers, 


Manufactured by Dage Television 
Division, Thompson Products, Inc., 
Michigan City, Ind., the monitors are 
part of a closed circuit television sys- 
tem which is saving time and money 
for the bank by transmitting records, 
signature cards, ledgers, statements 
and similar data from a centralized 
bookkeeping department. 


a container will last three to four 
months. 


Free samples are available for the 
asking by writing Evans Specialty 
Company, 1800-T East Grace Street, 
Richmond 23, Va. 


Newspaper Ad Series 
Offered for Banks 


A new series of bank newspaper ad- 
vertisements designed to build new 
accounts is being offered by Harlequin 
Advertising, Incorporated: 


Combining photography with hu- 
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4 important ways to rate a drive-in window 


(AND HOW THE MOSLER PICTURE WINDOW MEASURES UP TO THEM.) 


1. How well can customer and teller see each other and 
talk? This is important. It’s the reason Henry Dreyfuss and 
Mosler engineers evolved the “‘Picture Window” concept 
. .. With its modern, open look that seems so much more 


2. How accessible and safe is deposit unit for 
customer’s hand? Mosler’s is shown above. 
Note how it slides out at the touch of a single 
push button by teller, opens its cover to a 
convenient 45° angle and allows customer 
to reach into it (without wrist contortions, or 
fear of sudden closure). This is the most 
readily accessible unit of its kind. Safest, too. 


Like to know more important reasons why | 
the Mosler Picture Window is America’s finest 
and most practical equipment for drive-in 
banking? Mail coupon for brochure, today! 


IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


* Mosler Safe 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . 


May, 1956 


Mosler 
built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 


3. How much assurance is there against money 
errors or losses? There’s plenty with the Mosler 
Picture Window. Note that lid of deposit unit 
is of clear-vue bullet-proof glass. This keeps 
money and checks in view of customer at 
all times, yet protected from wind and other 
hazards. Thereyis virtually no chance of" 
money blowingaway or getting out of sight. 


personal and inviting . . . puts both teller and customer 
so completely at ease. Actually, they see and talk with 
each other so naturally that neither is even conscious of 
the clear-vue bullet-proof glass between them. 


4. How much usable counter space is there 
inside window? Take a look above. Note that 
all (not just part) of the Mosler counter is 
usable for change machines and other equip- 
ment. No space-wasting cutaway here... 
no ‘“‘angled-in’”’ counters to steal needed work 
area. And note the two big cash drawers for 
coins, bills, storage. 


eoocococor oro oneness 


me 


NAME 


BANK 


Company 


Since 1848 atvaie 


CITY. 


- THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DEPT. BM-35 
ns 320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
Please send me your new full color brochure outlining all the features 


of Mosler Picture Windows For Drive-In Banking, as soon as possible. 


POSITION, 2 


pa 


ZONE STATE 
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RUN THE RISK OF LOSS, TOO... 


when you carry large amounts of 
cash. For payment of bills, for 
large purchases, for a handy 
personal record of expenses, 
enjoy the ease and safety of your 


YOUR BANK 
NAME HERE 


YOUR ADDRESS, CITY AND STATE 


morous line drawings, the initial 
series of 13 ads covers the full range 
of banking services, from savings to 
safety deposit boxes. Copies of each 
ad are also available as statement in- 
serts. 

The series is being sold throughout 
the country on an exclusive basis to 
one bank in each locality. As a result 
of this widespread distribution, low 
total cost has been made possible. 

Write Harlequin Advertising, In- 
corporated, 15219 Sunset Boulevard, 
Pacific Palisades, Calif., for full de- 
tails. 


A Metal Stool That Will 
Fit Any Size Worker 


Where a lightweight, portable unit 
for occasional seating is desired, the 
Adjusto Equipment Company sug- 
gests the use of its redesigned Model 
S 1827 Adjustrite metal stool. 


Repeats your 18-25 

word Sales Message in 

LIGHT, MOTION and COLOR’ 

. . - Moves like dazzling Electric 
Spectacular on N.Y. Times Square. 


o%. 


71-07 


Break Ground for Bank Building’s New Home 


With a design, construction and re- 


*modelling background of some 3,200 


financial structures in the United 
States and Latin America to draw 
upon, Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation of America recently 
started work on its own new head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 

Scheduled for completion within 10 
months, the new building with its wide 
areas of plate glass and approximately 
55,000 square feet of floor space in- 
corporated in two stories and a base- 
ment, will be a far cry from the alley 
workshop where the firm was founded 
44 years ago. 


Equipped with a new cast iron base 
of modern design with a 16-inch spread 
and a 13-inch diameter steel seat, the 
stool has been designed to fit the re- 
quired height of any size worker, 
whether working at a bench or desk. 
Seat height is instantly adjustable 


@ USES 6 
Checking Accounts 
Travel s 
Home Improvement Loans 
Trust Services 
Community Service 


HILLS « NEW YORK 


Shown above breaking ground for 
the new building which will accom- 
modate some 325 employees and asso- 
ciates is Louis J. Orabka, executive 
vice president of the company. In- 
terested participants are (l. to r.) 
Secretary-Treasurer J. M. Boyd, 
General Construction Manager M. P. 
Myers, Chief Engineer Lester Dillon, 
Chief Designer Wence Sarmiento, Per- 
sonnel Director Don Mosby, Asso- 
ciate Architect Jack Campbell, Mr. 
Orabka, Construction Manager 
Charles F. Ehrle, Vice Presidents L. H. 
Guinger, Jack Miner and W. G. 
Knoebel. 


from a minimum of 18 inches to as 
much as 27 inches from the floor. 
Optional equipment or accessories 
include glides, wood*seat, back rest, 
foot rest (which moves up or down as 


the seat is adjusted) seat cushion may 
be specified at additional cost. 
Literature giving full specifications 
and prices may be obtained by writing 
the Ajusto Equipment Company, 
2144 Madison Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 
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Undersized Tabulating, Punch 
Cards Rejected Automatically 


Tabulating and punch cards smaller 
than a predetermined width can now 
be rejected automatically by a new 
device introduced by Cummins-Chi- 
cago Corporation. 


Twin photo electric cells which re- 
act to any card that cuts off less than 
half their total light signal by reject- 
ing it, accomplish this ‘‘width sens- 
ing.”’ Variations as little as a few 
thousandths of an inch in width can 
be detected. 


The ‘‘width sensing’? mechanism is 
now optional equipment on the Cum- 
mins Carditioner. The Carditioner re- 
jects any cards with staples or tape 
attached, and then removes wrinkles, 
creases and pin holes, and repairs 
damaged edges of all cards not re- 
jected. These operations are all per- 
formed automatically and at the rate 
of 275 cards per minute. 

Cummins-Chicago Corporation, 
4740 North Ravenswood Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., will gladly send additional 
information upon request. 





PERSONNEL 





W. MARQUARD, JR. WAYNE G. ROUTH 


Mosler Safe Company has an- 
nounced the election of WILLIAM A. 
MARQUARD, JR. as vice president in 
charge of administration. Prior to 
joining the Mosler Co. Mr. Marquard 
served in an executive capacity with 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


Wayne G. Routh has joined The 
Cunneen Company, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles, designers and consultants 
in building and remodeling financial 
institutions, and will represent the 
company in its Southeastern sales ter- 
ritory. Mr. Routh will cover this area 
which includes the states of North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana from head- 
quarters in Miami. 
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THE 


When banks decide to process 
checks by number instead of by 
name, we call it “the big switch” 
because it involves such a large 
outlay of money to supply all 
customers with checks bearing 
imprinted account numbers. 
Regardless of the economies which 
banks may enjoy as the result of 
processing by number, either manu- 
ally or mechanically, this additional 
check cost constitutes a hefty 
offsetting expense and, to the degree 
that it can be reduced, a saving is 
| effected. 


| How can it be reduced? Well, all 
ou have to do is to sell a lot of 
ersonalized Checks today. The 

more expense you recover now, the 
| less you will have to absorb if and 
when you make the big switch. The 

| same reasoning applies to coded 
checks. Don’t ever think that the 
imprinting of codes is going to be 
a ‘‘by-product’’ of some other 
operation. It will be a very real cost 
item, and in fact could easily be 
| the biggest cost item in mechanized 












IF UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 





RANDOLPH B. MARSTON has been 


named controller of Control Instru- 
ment Company, a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Burroughs Corporation. He 
leaves his position as supervisor in 
the internal audit department at Bur- 
roughs home office in Detroit to as- 
sume his new post at Control in 
Brooklyn, New York. 





-ROBERT W. KOHLER HAROLD B. WALKER 


Two appointments recently made 
at International Business Machines 
Corp. are those of ROBERT W. KOHLER 
and HAROLD B. WALKER. They are 
special representatives in the banking 
and brokerage department. Mr. Koh- 
ler and Mr. Walker are in the Los 
Angeles and Cleveland offices respec- 
tively. 


BIG SWITCH 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 





handling. At this stage, we don’t 
even know whether coding can be 
done within the framework of 
imprinting procedure, and neither 
does anyone else. The more we have 
to upgrade imprinting to adjust to 
close coding tolerances, the more 
it is going to cost. 


Here, then, is a situation where 
selling effort could pay off in 
immediate savings and, more 
especially, in future savings. If you 
could sell fifty per cent of your 
accounts on the idea of buying 
Personalized Checks, your immedi- 
ate check costs would be lessened 
and you would gain even in larger 
measure when you made the Big 
switch. If you could sell even 
twenty-five per cent, it would help. 
As the Chinese would put it (the 
old-style Chinese, that is), “Longest 
journey starts with single step.’ So 
let’s get rolling. We can help with 
advertising and other sales helps. 
We can deliver top-notch Personal- 
ized Checks quickly and at a modest 
price. We can save you money. 














BANK SIGNS 


OF ALL KINDS 
























V BRONZE and ALUMINUM 
V ENGRAVED 

V ILLUMINATED 

V METAL LETTERS 

VSTOCK SIGNS 

V RUBBER MATS 












And Also... 

e DESK CALENDARS 

e BULLETIN BOARDS 

e DIRECTORIES 

e MAGNESIUM LADDERS 













\/ Write for Your Copy of our 
NEW 28 PAGE CATALOG 

















ULMER & ROESCH AVENUES 
ORELAND, PENNA. 
TURNER 7-3712 





| ORELAND Metal Crafts 
| 









Telephone 
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in Field Warehousing = / 


/ [AWRENCE - ; 


ETS THE PACE / 


i at OQ eS HN 


I)” p 


Integrity ... Security... Facility 


LAWRENCE, the oldest and largest nationwide field warehouse Company: 


—has issued its receipts covering more than 10 billion dollars worth 
of goods and products. 


—has served more than 10,000 American businesses through its 35 
offices which today operate 2,500 field warehouses. 


—provides the most comprehensive bond coverage available. 
— offers the exclusive Lawrence-IBM loan officers’ collateral reports. 


That’s why, for field warehousing, Lawrence Warehouse Company has 
set the pace for over 40 years. And that’s why loan officers everywhere 


can specify LAWRENCE— and be-sure! 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. © 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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H. L. FULTON 


LEO P. REGAN 


Recently announced by the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland was the 
election of H. LLOYD FULTON as vice 
president, WILLIAM G. KIRKWOOD as 
assistant vice president and CHARLES 
D. MECKES as trust officer. Mr. Fulton 
was previously an assistant vice pres- 
ident in the mortgage loan division, 
Mr. Kirkwood was manager of the 
Playhouse Square branch and Mr. 
Meckes has held administrative po- 
sitions in the corporate trust depart- 
ment. 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., 
San Francisco, has announced that 
LEO P. REGAN has joined their staff 
as vice president. He will become the 
manager of their branch office soon 
to be opened in Eureka, Cal. 


Recent promotions at The County 
Trust Company, White Plains, N. Y. 
included those of DONALD F. BROWN, 
assistant manager of the Hartsdale 
office; JOSEPH C. BONNEY, assistant 
manager of the Washington Irving 
office in Tarrytown; EDWARD H. JACK- 
SON, manager of the Ardsley office 
and GERARD T. MEEHAN, manager of 
the Briarcliff Manor office, all of 
whom have been named assistant 
treasurers. NICHOLAS J. BOCCUMINI, as- 
sistant manager of the credit depart- 
ment was made an assistant secretary 
and JAMES F. MCCARTHY was advanced 
from assistant treasurer to assistant 
vice president. 


WILLIAM C. KNECHT has been elected 
an assistant secretary in the corpo- 
rate division of the trust department 
at The Northern Trust Company, Chi- 
cago. 
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At the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, ROGER N. CHRISTIANSEN has 
been elected to the office of manager 
of the bank’s Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment. Mr. Christiansen returned early 
in May from the Far East to assume 
his duties in developing that depart- 
ment. 


President of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, HOMER J. LIVINGSTON has 
been elected a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana. 





JAMES S. HINDLE 


F. W. DOUGHERTY 


Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, has appointed JAMES S. HINDLE 
as an assistant vice president and 
FRANK W. DOUGHERTY, assistant sec- 
retary. Both officers are assigned to 
the business development department. 


HENRY C. FLORY was elected a vice 
president of The Keystone Company 
of Boston, principal underwriter of the 
Keystone Funds. Appointed manager 
of the company’s estate planning de- 
partment was ROBERT GREER, former- 
ly with the Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co. 


At First National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Paterson, (N. J.) RAYMOND ROLAND 
has been elected assistant cashier. Be- 
cause of the increased responsibilities 
in connection with his assignment as 
chief clerk of the centralized book- 
keeping department, the position is 
now being given officer status. 


Newly appointed assistant cashier 
in the banking department of Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, is EDGAR S. LEWIS. 





WILLIAM R. MCGILL has joined Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler as head of the 
firm’s municipal research department. 


Newly elected vice president of the 
Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., is WILLIAM R. HOFFMAN 
who is in charge of the bank’s in- 
stalment lending and small business 
service operations. 


RAYMOND T. PERRING, president of 
The Detroit Bank, has been elected a 
director of The Detroit Edison Com- 
pany. 


Two new officers elected to the staff 
of Texas National Bank of Houston 
are HENRY B. CLAY, vice president in 
charge of the Correspondent Bank Di- 
vision and JOHN K. DEASON, assistant 
vice president who serve in the comp- 
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MEAD OFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN 
BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK BRANCH: 
1!) Broadway, New York 6.N Y 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
$2, King William St Londun. EC 4 


Correspondents all over the world 








trollers and operations department. 
Both men come to Texas National 
from the First National Bank in 
Houston. 


CHARLES W.McCORD WALSTON C. GALLIE 


Word comes from The Bank of New 
York that CHARLES W. MCCORD has 
been appointed vice president, and 
WALSTON C. GALLIE and wW. CAMERON 
SLACK assistant treasurers. In his new 
position Mr. McCord will have re- 
sponsibility for the bank’s interests 
in the middle south. Mr. Slack has 
been assigned to the southern coastal 
district which ineludes Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina 
and Florida, and Mr. Gallie to the 
western division which includes the 
Pacific Northwest, west coast and 
Rocky Mountain states. 


W. CAMERON SLACK MILO A. HEFFERLIN 


MILO A. HEFFERLIN, assistant vice 
president in international banking at 
Bank of America’s San Francisco 
head office, has been promoted to 
manage the International Banking 
department at the bank’s Los An- 
geles headquarters. 


ALBERT C. PURKISS has been elected 
senior vice president of Walston & Co., 
Inc., of San Francisco. Mr. Purkiss 
heads the firm’s eastern division and 
makes his headquarters in New York. 


FRANK J. SCHIEFELBEIN, president 
of the Midwest Oil Company of Min- 
neapolis, has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Fourth Northwestern 
National Bank. 


From second vice presidents of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, JOHN Q. 
ADAMS, JR., VICTOR S. DIXON, WILLIAM 
G. OLSON and JOHN J. BORLAND have 
been advanced to vice presidents. 


JOHN F. HOLIAN has become asso- 
ciated with Lee Higginson Corp. in 
the firm’s institutional bond depart- 
ment. 


HERMAN H. PETERSEN has joined 
Old Kent Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, as vice president in which ca- 
pacity he will supervise their invest- 
ment portfolio. He comes to his new 
appointment from Northwestern Na- 
tional Insurance Co. and Northwest- 
ern National Casualty Company of 
Milwaukee. 


JOHN S. BUNDY comes to the First 
National Bank of Arizona (Phoenix) 
as a trust officer, from the First Na- 
tional Bank of Omaha. At the same 
time HOWARD JENKINS was promoted 
to assistant vice president. VERNE 
PECKHAM and EVERETT T. BROWN 
were named assistant cashiers. 


In commemoration of its Golden 
Anniversary this year, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Texhoma, Oklahoma, 
published and distributed an attrac- 
tive brochure showing a pictorial his- 
tory of that area. 


From The Hanover Bank, New York, 
comes word of the advancement of 
DWIGHT A. HORNE from assistant vice 
president to secretary. He succeeds 
RUSSELL F. THOMES who retired after 
serving 20 years in that office. 


WILLIAM J. PURCELL has been elec- 
ted an assistant trust officer at City 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago. 


FREDERICK C. RUECKERT has joined 
the staff of the LaSalle National Bank, 
Chicago, as an assistant vice president. 
He was formerly an officer of the 
Northern Trust Company. 


Formerly an assistant manager, 
SHELDON MCK. MONROE has been ad- 
vanced to assistant vice president at 
The First National City Bank, New 
York. 


The Bank of Dayton, Kentucky, re- 
cently observed its 50th Anniversary 
with a reception in the bank building. 
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JOHN L. FARRIS A. B. GIBSON 


J. T. HOWELL, JR. CARL J. GILBERT 


Four assistant vice presidents at 
Third National Bank in Nashville who 
have been advanced to vice presidents 
are JOHN L. FARRIS, A. B. GIBSON, 
J. T. HOWELL, JR. and CHASE MOSS. 


President of The Gillette Company, 
Boston, CARL J. GILBERT has been elec- 
ted a member of the board of directors 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., Ine. 


American Safe Deposit 
Association Elects 


Scheduled to be 
elected president 
of The American 
Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation at its An- 
nual Convention, 
to be held in Hart- 
ford, Conn., May 

19, is Norel T. 
McLaughlin, man- 
ager of the safe de- — oret T. McLaughlin 
posit department 
of the American Fletcher National 
Bank and Trust Company, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Mr. McLaughlin joined the Fletcher 
Crust Company in 1925, and was made 
manager of its safe deposit depart- 
ment in 1945. He is a past president 
of the Indiana Safe Deposit Asso- 
ciation, and a member of the safe de- 
posit committee of the Indiana Bank- 
ers Association, having served as its 
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chairman for four years during the 
development of the Indiana Safe De- 
posit Manual. 


Recent promotions at Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, include those 
of JAMES H. RAPRAGER to trust officer; 
QUINTIN U. FORD to assistant vice pres- 
ident; THOMAS A. HERBERT and ROBERT 
PERSON to assistant treasurers; and 
ANTON W. KOESTER, WILLIAM E. EKMAN 
and ALAN P. ROTHMAYER to assistant 
secretaries. 


ROBERT W. BORDEN has joined Union 
Securities Corp. of New York as a 
vice president. 


At the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, WILLIAM W. SPIVY was recently 
named assistant cashier in the new 
business department. 


Anniversary and Open House 
at Williston, N. D. 


W.S. Davidson, 
president of the 
American State 
Bank of Williston, 
N. D., recently 
observed the 50th 
anniversary of his 
arrival in that city 
to take an obscure 
position in an ear- 
ly log cabin bank, 
the forerunner of a 
recently completed half-million dollar 
structure. A two-day open house held 
in the new quarters also marked the 
occasion. 


Until the recent discovery of oil in 
the Williston Basin, this western city 
nestled along the banks of the Mis- 
souri as a quiet ‘cow town.” Since 
then, the population has nearly dou- 
bled. 


Opening in traditional style, the first 
depositor arrived at the bank’s drive- 
up window and proved to his satis- 
faction that the glass was bullet-proof. 

The bank’s new quarters were de- 
signed and executed by Bank Build- 
ing and Equipment Corporation of 
America. 


W. S. Davidson 


National Thrift Week 
Shifted to October 

National Thrift Week will here- 
after be held during the third calendar 
week in October, instead of the tradi- 
tional week of Benjamin Franklin’s 
birthday, January 17-23. The change 
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The Hibernia’s New Drive-in Branch 


In line with its program to facilitate 
banking in suburban neighborhoods 
of New Orleans, The Hibernia Na- 
tional Bank recently opened this mod- 
ern drive-in facility in Gentilly. 


Located on Elysian Fields between 
Pelopidas and Mandolin Streets, the 
new branch is built on a lot with a 50 
foot frontage, by 285 foot depth. 
Immediately adjoining it, is a large 
parking area for the exclusive use of 
Hibernia customers. 


In addition to the drive-up win- 
dows, the branch is equipped with 
two walk-up windows for pedestrians 
or customers requiring more extensive 
banking service. 


of dates will become effective in Octo- 
ber, 1957, but plans are already under 
way for a changeover drive to be held 
in October of this year. A Benjamin 
Franklin Birthday celebration will 
nevertheless be a regular feature of 
each year’s activities of the National 
Thrift Committee. 


In his announcement of the change, 
Dr. Herman B. Wells, chairman of 


‘the committee and president of Indi- 


ana University, said that 70 per cent 
of those canvassed favored a change, 
and a majority preferred the October 
date. Among the reasons given for 
the change were: 

A. A great deal of the Thrift Com- 
mittee’s work is directed to 
school children, and it is be- 
lieved that a time near the 
beginning of the school year will 
create more opportunity for 


A dominant feature of the “‘Drive- 
In” Bank is its wing-like canopy pro- 
jecting over the driveways on either 
side of the building at the front. Sup- 
port for this inviting entrance is pro- 
vided by the 20 foot metal pylon 
shown in the photo above. 

The bank’s name appears in flood- 
lighted, 18 inch high relief letters at 
the top of this mastlike structure. 


The Hibernia’s Gentilly office at 
Caton and Frenchmen Streets will 
continue to provide complete bank- 
ing services for the suburb. 


Bank Building and Equipment Cor- 
poration of America designed the new 
branch. 


teachers and- students to profit 
by the annual observation. 
Many organizations wishing to 
participate in National Thrift 
Week present their yearly plans 
on the first of the year. The 
date change enables them to 
have Thrift Week material in- 
cluded in their plans. 

The National Thrift Committee is 
an united effort of all types of thrift 
and civic institutions to encourage the 
practice of thrift through 1) the de- 
velopment of individual self-reliance 
through savings, 2) a balanced econo- 
my at governmental and personal lev- 
els, 3) the knowledge that thrift in a 
free economy is basic in the future 
power and growth of this country, 
and 4) a program that will champion 
a well-planned program of money 
management. 
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Whos handling 
public relations for you 


behind the Iron Curtain? 


It’s not an easy assignment—or the kind you'll find many 
people volunteering for. 


But there is an important “public relations” job to be done 
behind the Iron Curtain—for you . . . for America . . . for the 
whole concept of freedom, free enterprise and individual 
rights. This job is an opportunity and a challenge as well as 
a serious responsibility for American business. Fortunately, 
with your help, there is an agency that can do the job— 
Crusade for Freedom, which supports Radio Free Europe 
and Free Europe Press. 


Both these powerful, privately operated organizations 
continually challenge the barrage of Communist misstate- 
ments and false truths. Using saturation radio broadcasts 
and mass newspaper drops from message balloons, Radio 
Free Europe and Free Europe Press are constantly on 
the offensive against the Red campaign to annihilate 
right, reason and national pride. 


Continued and heated Communist protests testify to 
the tremendous effectiveness of Radio Free Europe 
and Free Europe Press. Support freely given by free 
American business and private citizens will increase 
this effectiveness and the scope of their operations. 

A contribution now is perhaps the best investment 
you can make towards a peaceful, prosperous world. 


Give generously. It’s your future! 


Check list for business executives 
in the Crusade for Freedom 


(CJ Order display material for your company bulletin board. 


CJ Plan a paycheck stuffer to fully acquaint your employees 
with the importance of the Crusade for Freedom. 


CL) Plan to conduct an in-company solicitation. 


(J Match employee funds with your Truth Dollars. f 


For campaign material jf} and information write CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, i, 345 East 46th St., N. Y. C. 17, 
May, 1956 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


June 
Aug. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


4-8—American Institute of Banking, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas 
23-24— Western Regional Trust Conference, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
21-24—Eighty Second Annual Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 
15-16—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago 
10-1 1—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 1 


May 
May 
May 
Moy 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


2-5—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
3-4—Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
3-5—South Carolina, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville 
8-9—Tennessee, Hotel Patten, Chattanooga 
8-10—Ohio 7, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus 
9-11—Kansas, Topeka 
11-12—South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 
11-15—Maryland, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
13-15—~Missouri, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
13-15—Texas, Statler-Hilton, Dallas 
16—Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
16-17—AIindiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
18-19—New Mexico, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 
18-19—wNorth Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Williston 
9-26—North Carolina, Cruise to Havana & Nassau, SS Queen of Bermuda 
20-22—California, Coronado Hotel, Cotonado 
21-23—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
21-23—WMississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
21-23—Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs 
23-25—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
24-25—Alabama, Jefferson Davis & Whitley Hotel, Montgomery 
1-2—Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
4-6—lllinois, Palmer House, Chicago 
6-10—Dist. of Col., The Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. 
7-9—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
8-9—New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 
8-9—W ashington, Olympic Hotel, Seattle 
10-12—1daho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
11-13—Minnesota, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis 
13-15—New York, Essex & Sussex, and Monmouth Hotels, Spring Lake, N. J. 
14-16—Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 
15-16—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
17-19—Oregon, Pilot Butte Inn, Bend 
18-19—Utah, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran, W yoming 
18-20—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
21-23—Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 
21-23—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
21-24—WMichigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
22-23—New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
22-24—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 
19-21—West Virginia, The Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs 
11-12—Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 
12-—13—New Hampshire, Fall Meeting, Mountain View House, Whitefield 
28-3 1—1lowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines 
8-10—Arizona, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


May 
May 
May 


May 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


7-9—NABAC Southern Regional Convention, Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex. 
17-19—American Safe Deposit Assn., Convention, Statler Hotel, Hartford, Conn. 
20-24—National Federation of Rasndel Analysts, Annual Convention, Sheraton 
Plaza, Boston 

23-26—NABAC Western Regional Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
17-20—NABAC 32nd National Convention, The Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
17-21—National Association of Bank Women, Minneapolis 

7-11—Financial Public Relations Assn., 41st Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, Dallas, 

Tex. 

8-11—Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
25-30—Investment Bankers Association, Annual Convention, Hollywood, Fla. 


SCHOOLS 


June 
July 


11-23—Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
16-28—School of Financial Public Relations, Northwestern University, Chicago. 


July 22-Aug. 4—NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of 


Aug. 


Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
5-—17—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia at Charlottesville 


Aug. 20-Sept. 1—Central States School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
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American National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago 
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Ralston Purina Co 
Recordak Corp 
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Valley National Bank, Phoenix 
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A 78 MILLION DOLLAR institution with five offices, the Farmers 
Bank of the State of Delaware uses Nationals for many ac- 


counting and bookkeeping operations. 


THESE NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINES aa the bookkeeping department with Unit Plan Posting, 


handle increased business with greater speed. 


“Our alional Machines 


return their cost every 3 years 
through substantial (33%) savings in operating costs!” 


—Farmers Bank of the State of Delaware, Dover, Del. 


“Our bank has experienced a very 
rapid rate of growth during the past 
several years and we now operate five 
different offices,”’ writes Mr. William 
K. Paton, President, of this large 
Delaware banking institution. ‘In 
our various offices we are using six- 
teen National Accounting Machines 
for many business operations. 


“All of our Nationals have pro- 
vided us with better accounting and 
better control over operations. The 
simplified operation of National ma- 
chines has greatly facilitated the 
training of our employees and re- 


duced our personnel expenses. 


“Our National Unit Plan for our 
checking accounts has provided a new 
high in efficiency in our Bookkeeping 
Department. We now are able to post 
original statement, ledger and journal 
all in one simultaneous operation. 


‘‘We know that we now have better 
utilization of personnel and equip- 
ment throughout our organization 
and that our National machines re- 
turn their cost every 3 years, through 
substantial savings in operating costs. 
Naturally we highly recommend 
Nativnal machines to all banks.” 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


MR. WILLIAM K. PATON, President 
Farmers Bank of the State o 
Delaware. 


Savings of 88% annually are by no means 
unusual for National Accounting Ma- 
chines. Nationals soon pay for themselves 
out of the money they save, then go on 
returning annual savings as extra profits. 
Why not find out what Nationals can do 
for your bank? Call your nearby National 
representative and he will gladly show 
you. His number is listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book. 
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REALITY 


Years before 1871, George La Monte dreamed of a safer bank check than 
then existed. He envisioned checks so safe from alteration that the con- 
venient, efficient transfer of money by check could grow from the limited 
acceptance of that day to universal use. In 1871, after many experi- 
ments, his patents were granted and he produced the first practical prod- 
uct of its kind... Safety Paper. George La Monte’s dream was then on 
its way to becoming the solid reality it now is. Today, after 85 years, 
our vastly.expanded checking system has brought untold benefits to the 


country’s economy far exceeding his initial expectations, 


<a Mowe 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSE 
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